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Memorabilia. 


ANCIS of Assisi is everyman’s saint, and 

it is likely that the article on ‘‘ Early 
Franciscan Art and Literature ’’ will be the 
most generally popular part of the Bulletin of 
the John Rylands Library for June, We are 
told by what steps and for what reasons the 
“humble, little, poor man of God’’ came to 
be conceived as a grim, ascetic thaumaturge, 
and how the piety of the friars kept alive the 
memory of the real man. Another excellent 
article deals with ‘‘ The Life of Jesus’’; it 
may be described as conservative, for it 
accepts the famous passage of Josephus as in 
the main genuine, and holds that some solid 
masonry remains after the lath and plaster 
has been stripped from St. Mark; but as this 
last sentence shows, the results of modern 
criticism are not neglected. One interesting 
paragraph on the historical setting of the 
Life is left undeveloped. A long paper on 
“Browning as a Poet of Religion’”’ stresses 
the word ‘‘ poet’’; he treats the subject by 
poetic not philosophic methods. The poems 
most closely examined are Karshish, Cleon 
and Saul, which show the inadequacy of Arab, 
Greek and Jewish wisdom for satisfying the 
soul. . 











N Antiquity for September three of the eight 

articles treat of British archaeological 
matters. The most pregnant with future 
developments is that by Mr. A. H. A. Hogg 
on non-Roman habitation-sites in Northum- 
berland which are assignable to the Roman 
Period. His views on this little-studied sub- 
ject, though admittedly provisional, tend to 
corroborate previous opinions that in the 
territory of the Celtic tribe of Votadini (the 


later Welsh ‘“‘ Guotodin ’’), extending from 








the Firth of Forth southwards, a late Bronze 
Age culture survived until after the Roman 
Conquest. A map displaying the distribution 
of the sites, and a number of reduced plans, 
accompany the letterpress. 

A description of the single-trunk boat acci- 
dentally dredged up at Appleby, Lincolnshire, 
last spring, is helpfully illustrated by full- 
page plates. Some interesting notes on Dark 
Age coinage in Britain cover the period from 
the Roman withdrawal down to the first 
Anglo-Saxon coinage in the seventh century. 
An essay on post-war Education professes 
anthropocentric principles, 

Going further afield, Russian discoveries in 
Trialeti, Central Georgia, are epitomised with 
illustrations. They relate mostly to the 
Bronze Age, with gold conspicuous in the 
elaborate metalwork. There is an apprecia- 
tive personal ‘‘ Impression ’’ of George Reis- 
ner, the eminent American excavator in the 
Nile Valley, among whose many striking 
discoveries was, by his own interpretation, a 
Suttee ritual on a large scale at a southern 
outpost of XIIth Dynasty Egypt. A miscel- 
lany of information about the Domestic Goose 
reproduces a wall-painting of Egyptian geese 
which was executed a few years before the 
Great Pyramid was put in hand. A short 
review of H, E. Winlock’s ‘ Excavations at 
Deir el Bahri, 1911-1931’ (1942), concludes 
the number, from which we miss the usual 
editorial causerie. 


READERS of Notes and Queries who have 
enjoyed Mr, Coteman O. Parsons’ 
notes on ‘ Scott and the Supernatural’ will 
find an article by him: ‘‘ Walter Scott in 
Pandemonium ”’ in the July number of The 
Modern Language Review. Other articles are 
on the Welsh influence in the poetry of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins. It certainly shows that 
side of him which our reviewer (at infra, p. 
240) subordinates to the professional. We 
were in the act of recommending Miss Enid 
Starkie’s article, ‘On the Trail of Arthur 
Rimbaud,’ to any reader whose favourite 
writer of detective-stories is Mr. Freeman 
Wills Croft, when, looking ahead, we were 
startled to find how incredibly right was our 
association of ideas: 
It may have been to Reading that Rimbaud de- 
peree early in the morning on 31 July 1874. Per- 
aps he was obliged to leave so early because he 
ought to have gone the previous day — we know 
that he was delayed because his washing had not 
been sent back. To be in Reading ‘Ore nine 
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o'clock he would have had to take the six o’clock 
train from Paddington or the 6.23 from King’s 
Cross. The first reached Reading at 6.55 and the 
second at 7.45. The Paddington train would have 
been the more likely one to take, and if he had 
gone on foot from Argyle yd to Paddington it 
would not have been too early to start at half-past 
four. 


HERE are those who will be glad to know 
what has been done to preserve the medie- 

val glass in York Minster and the stained 
glass in the Tower of London, and this they 
may learn from two articles in the current 
number (ix, i), of the Journal of The British 
Society of Master Glass-Painters. Mr. 
Francis W. Sxeat’s ‘ Notes on Salvage of 
Damaged Glass of Exeter Cathedral’ is a 
sadder story. But for the prudence of the 
Dean and Chapter in removing some of the 








glass to safety, his story would have been | 


sadder still. Mr, Sxeat (says the Journal), 
‘omits to mention one thing, his own untir- 
ing efforts in the weeks that followed the raid. 
To him alone is due the credit of saving many 


hundreds of pieces of medieval glass.’’ The | oye aby ype 
; fueris; non fuit illa tibi,’”’ Lie not heavy 


Journal is published at 6, Queen Square, 
London, W.C.1, price 2s. 6d, 


URING the war years the ‘ Oxford Book 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


NOTES ON “KING.” XXIL 


2549. In the quotation from Keats read 
‘ Love,”’ for ‘* Lord.”’ 

2566. In the last line read gaudia. 

2567. Cf. Aesch. ‘ P.V.’ 880, 70 xydetou 
KaQ’ éavTov dpirtever paxpa. 

2575. A contemporary of Skelton wrote on 
a fly-leaf as ‘‘ Master Skeltons docters of 
cownsell’’ the couplet ‘‘ Docter Rest and 
deeter quyett, Doeter myrthe and docter 
dyett.”” Burton, ‘ Anat. Mel.’ 2.2.6.4, gives 
the usual ‘‘ Dr. Merryman, Dr. Diet, and Dr, 
Quiet ’’; he quotes ‘‘ mens _hilaris,”’ but 
‘ laeta ’’ gives a rhyme, and the short syllable 
was allowed in leonine verse, Gabriel Harvey 
has ‘‘ labor et’’ for ‘‘ requies’’ Cf. No. 148. 

2578. In the charming lines on the child 
Erotion Martial wrote, ‘‘nec illi, Terra, gravis 





| on her, Earth, She laid light weight on thee; 


of Greek Verse in Translation’ has | 


appealed to readers in the Services, but is 
over-big for the pocket and is sometimes in 


short supply. An abbreviated edition has | 


therefore been prepared by the editors. This 


reduces the text from 676 to 230 pages, con- | 
fining it to pieces of charm, character, general | 
interest, or appositeness to the times. These | 


are largely self-explanatory and require few 
notes, The editors wish to contribute by 
means of the book towards relief-work in 
Greece. They dedicated the full edition to 
‘* Hellenists on both sides of the Atlantic and 
to friends of England in Hellas.’’ Everyone 
knows to-day how fully and at what sacrifice 
that friendship has been proved. The book is 
announced for October. 


(UR paragraph (at ante p. 122) has evoked 
the following from a _ correspondent : 

‘Thank you. The last Blackwood I read was 
in a tent at the foot of Kilimanjaro in 1916! 
While I was reading this one my mind wan- 
dered to red sand and scrub and flies and 
smell that is peculiarly Kenya. Pure nostal- 
gia. 

Blackwood is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and (I suppose) for ever—and I lke it 





and on a young slave who shaved him, “sis 
licet, ut debes, tellus, placata levisque, Arti- 
ficis levior non potes esse manu,”’ though you 
lie light on him and gracious, as you ought, 
© earth, you cannot be lighter than the 
artist’s hand (5.34: 6.52). But in King’s 
passage, which should be 9.29.11, Martial 
follows ‘ Anth, Pal.’ 11.226, praying earth to 
cover lightly an old witch, that the dogs may 
easily dig up her bones. Cf. Juv. 7.207. At 
the end of Seneca’s ‘ Hippolytus’ Theseus 
winds up with.a savage imprecation on the 
unfortunate Phaedra, ‘‘ Gravisque _ tellus 
impio capiti incubet.’’ See ‘ Troades’ 1161 
for an absurdity. 

25794. Si vales bene est; ego valeo. If your 
health is good, that is well; mine is. (I hope 
this finds you in good health as it leaves me 
at present!), Pliny, Ep. 1.11, ‘‘ If you have 
nothing to write about, write and say 80; oF 
just that old-fashioned beginning Si vales 

Cicero uses it to his wife and to men 
of importance ; often just S.V.B.E.E.V. To 
Pompey he begins 8.T.E.Q. V.B.E, Si tu exer 
citusque valetis, bene est, 

2581. Plato, ‘Philebus’ 50B, writes of 
‘the whole tragedy and comedy of life.” (4) 
Fere totus mundus exerect histrioniam. This 
is not in Biicheler’s Petronius. Montaigned 
chap. 10 has ‘‘ mundus universus exercet hit 
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trioniam.”’ Burton, ‘Anat. Mel.’ To the 
Reader, ascribes to John of Salisbury “ totus 
mundus histrionem agit ’’ |[said to have been 
the motto of the old Globe Theatre]; he has 
“ Pere totus mundus ex Arbitri nostri senten- 
tia mimum videtur implere,”’ referring to the 
above fragment of Petronius (?), and ‘‘ F.t.m. 


iuxta Petronium- exercet histrionem.” 
Policrat. 3.8 (491B). 
9582, Erasmus, ‘ Adages’ 2.3.48, cites 


Aeschylus from Stobaeus, 70 yap Pporeiov 
orépp = epypepa povel, Kai vvdev 
paddov 7) Kamvow oxia, the race of mortals think 


‘ 
TLOTOV 


oly of the passing day, and nothing is surer 
than the shadow of smoke, Aesch, Ag. 839 has 
divdov oxias. Nauck 390 (1856) has Dindorf’s 
the shadow of smoke. Nauck 390 (1856) has 
i ipépav, Cf. 2168a. 

2582s. SxdAo tH vapxi. A thorn in the 
flesh, 2 Cor. xii, 7. St, Paul says it was 
given to him to prevent undue exaltation. 
Some painful bodily malady seems to be in- 
dicated, Frequently quoted in English but 


not included in Apperson’s ‘ English 
Proverbs.’ 
25834. Socrates autem primus philoso- 


phiam devocavit e caelo et in urbibus collocavit 
et in domos etiam introdurit, Cic. * Tusc.’ 
5.4.10, Socrates was the first to bring down 
philosophy from the sky, plant it in states, 
and introduce it even to our homes. 

2585. Earlier Spondanus on Iliad § cites as 
“vulgatum illud: Solatium est miseris socios 
habiusse malorum: et mala communia levius 
tangunt.”’ But Erasmus, ‘ Adages’ 4.3.9, 
“hodie iactatur inter Scholasticos, miserum 
est solatium habere calamitatis socium.’’? Bur- 
ton and Pope give doloris for malorum. A very 
common tag, e.g. Herrick, ‘ Hesp.’ 968, ‘‘ ’Tis 
some solace in our smart To have friends to 
bear a part.” In King’s quotation from 
Seneca read malevolum and render ‘‘ smacks 
of ill-will ’’ (Loeb), Cf. also ‘ de Consol.’ 12.2, 
and the fourth chorus in his ‘ Troades’ is an 
eloquent expansion of this adage. 

2590s. Solus aut rex aut poeta non 
quotannis nascitur.. Only kings and poets are 
not made new every year. Jonson, ‘ Disc.’ 


§130 quotes as from Petronius, again not in 
Bicheler, With the preceding line ‘“ Consules 
fant quotannis et novi proconsules ’’ it occurs 
ma poem attributed to Florus. 
Solvitur ambulando. 


‘Hor. Odes ’ 


a Cf. Conington, 
Xxvili, ‘‘ how easily the solvitur 
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ambulando of an artist like Mr. Tennyson 
may disturb a whole chain of ingenious rea- 
soning on the possibilities of things.”’ If the 
reference to Achilles and the tortoise is 
retained, for ‘‘ according to mathematics,”’ 
read “‘ apparently.’’ The fallacy is assum- 
ing that the sum of an infinite series 
must be , infinite whereas, to give an 
example, .3 is not infinite but 4. 

2593. Read solventur, H. R. Tottenham 
said that ‘“‘ tu, Missus, abibis’’ was an easy 
form of divorce used by the Romans. 

2504. 


Somne, quies rerun, placidissime, Somne, deorum, 
Pax animi, quem cura fugit, qui corpora duris 
Fessa ministeriis mulces reparasque labori. Ov. 


* Met,’ 11.623-5. 


Thou rest of things, most meeke of all the Gods, 
O sleep, thee peace of mindes, from whose abodes 
Care ever flies; restoring the decay 
Of toile-tir’d limbs to labour-burd’ning day. Sandys. 

2598. On Charles I’s sortilege see ‘ N. and 
Q.’ clxxviii. 461; clxxix, 50. 

2605. Nauck (1856) 722. Erasmus, 
‘ Adages ’ 2.5.1., has a long sermon directing 
princes how to mind their business. Euripides’ 
lines are part of Agamennon’s advice to Mene- 
laus to go home, as he himself is doing, after 
an attack on Mysia in mistake for Troy. 

26094. Spem vultu simulat, premit altum 
corde dolorem. Virg. Aen. 1.209. He feigns 
a face of hope, and hides his sad forebodings 
deep in his heart, Dryden, ‘ Ann. Mir.’ st. 
73, ‘‘ His face spoke hope, while deep his 
sorrows flow.’’ 

2609p, Speque timor dubia, spesque timore 
cadit, Ov. ‘ Her.’ 9, 42. Fear fades with 
vague hope, and hope with vague fear. Cf. 
Hood, ‘ The Death-bed,’ ‘‘ Our very hopes be- 
lied our fears. Our fears our hopes belied.”’ 
Drayton, ‘ Idea’ 26, ‘‘ Uncertain dread gives 
wings unto my hope; Yet my hope’s wings are 
laden so with fear...” 

2609c. Sperat infestis, metuit secundis 
Alteram sortem bene praeparatum Pectus. 
Hor, ©, 2.10.13, ‘‘ A heart well stayed, in 
overthwartés [crosses] deep Hopeth amends ; 
in sweet, doth fear the sour ’’’—Surrey, who 
has translated the ode, as have Sidney, Cow- 
per, and William Watson. Lovelace’s 
‘ Advice to my Best Brother ’ is a diffuse para- 
phrase. See Cato, ‘Distichs’ 4.26, and 
Seneca, ‘Thyestes’ 615, ‘‘ Nemo confidat 
nimium secundis; Nemo desperet meliora 
lapsis.”’ Cf. Burton, Anat. end, sperate 
miseri, cavete felices, 
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2611. To Malachy, an Irish bishop, is 
given the far finer ‘‘spernere mundum, 
argues. ‘“‘ Ceux qui méprisent les hommes, ne 
sont pas de grands hommes”’; on which it 
has been said that there are two indubitable 
exceptions, Swift and Baudelaire, and both 
died mad. 

2613 . . . feliciter audet, Is happy in its 
attempts. A poor rendering. R. C. Trevelyan 
gives ‘‘ oft times the true breath of tragedy 
To fortunate audacities inspires him.”’ 

2617. Birrell, ‘Obiter Dicta’ (Carlyle), 
says ‘‘ Macaulay’s style is ineffective for the 
purpose of telling the truth about anything. 


It is splendid, but splendide mendaz.”’ See 
‘N. and Q.’ clxxxi. 88. 
26184. S§.P.Q.R. Senatus populusque 


Romanus. ‘‘ The four fatal letters that spell- 
bound all mankind ’”’ (Landor, Andrew Mar- 
vell and Bishop Parker), ‘‘ As reasonably 
might you suppose an equation between a 
modern consul of commerce and the-old Roman 
consul of the awful 8.P.Q.R.’’ (De Quincey, 
‘China’), This suggests the rendering 
** Small Profits, Quick Returns.’’ Sir G. Car- 
teret asked Pepys the meaning, ‘‘ which ignor- 
ance is not to be borne in a Privy Councillor, 
methinks, what a schoolboy should be whipt 
for not knowing.’”” Pope Gregory XVI 
looking at his escutcheon and smiling, his 
secretary asked ‘‘ Sancte Pater, Quid Rides ?”’ 
And the Pope replied in a palindrome, 
“Rides Quia Papa Sum.’’ The republican 
symbol of supreme power, as ours is still G.R., 
and the French is (or was) R.F. 

2622. Cf. Seneca (?), ‘Oct.’ 71, “ magni 
resto nominis umbra’’; Pompey was named 
Magnus. The motto of Junius’ Letters is 
“Stat nominis umbra.”’ 

2624. On Browne, ‘ Brit. Past.’ 2.4.253, 
Milton noted ‘‘ Virtue is the only nobility.’ 
For this rather dull truism, Menander, 
Defoe, ‘‘ Lady Clara Vere de Vere,’”’ and no 
doubt scores more, might be quoted. 

2633. Merkel’s tibi for tulit should be read, 

2639. Nisus questions whether his desire to 
sally out comes of a god’s prompting or his 
own passion. Ovid’s Scylla says roundly 
“Sibi quisque profecto Est deus,’’ ‘ Met.’ 
8.72, Conington cites Menander, 
qpav & éxaotw Geos. 

2641. See ‘N. and Q.’ clxxxii. 204. The 
following lines might well be given. 

2642. ‘‘ That singular, most singular and 


5 vots yap 








extraordinary combination of suaviter in 
modo and fortiter in re, which has made Vir. 
gil the theme and admiration of the culti- 
vated of all nations and of all ages.” Henry, 
* Aeneidea ’ 1.33. 

2643. The oxymoron in curiosa felicitas is 
missed in giving ‘‘singular’’; Swinburne 
applied the phrase ‘studious felicity” to 
Arnold’s criticism, Coventry Patmore ren- 
dered ‘‘ careful luck,”’ have the sense to know, 
after many trials, when a chance-come phrase 
is best. Shelley’s ‘‘ unpremeditated art,” of 
the skylark, is similar. 

2649. Jonson, ‘ Sejanus’ 1.1., ‘‘ And, for 
the empty circumstance of life, Betray their 
cause of living.’? Dr. Johnson ‘‘ repeated the 
lines with great force and dignity ”’ (Boswell, 
‘ Hebr.’ Oct. 6); and in ‘The Rambler’ No. 
79 ended a sentence “‘ to save life by losing all 
for which a wise man would live.’’ Walsh 
and Hazlitt also use the sentiment, It was 
Budaeus’ motto for his house in Paris. 

2652. Read Prop. 5.7.1, ‘‘ Aethereal soul” 
for lurida umbra is translation in Quince’s 
sense. If Paley’s ‘‘ grisly ghost ’’ offends, try 
‘wan phantom.” Achilles’ } jd tis éore yuyy 
in Iliad 23, 103 was clearly in Propertius’ 
mind, 

2663. Adapted from ‘ Ev. Matth.’ 11, 12, 
violenti rapiunt illud, 

2667. Erasmus, ‘ Adages’ 1.1.40, gives 
many exx. of thie “‘ tritissimum apud Latinos 
autores adagium,”’ in Greek fs rijv ‘Adqvav. 
Tytler remarks on the impossibility of trans- 
lation, and praises Melmoth’s version of 
Cicero’s ‘‘ sed sus Minervam’’ to a friend: 
‘though, to do your talents justice, this iss 
sort of knowledge in which you are much 
superior to your instructors ’’—amplification 
with a vengeance, 

2670, ‘‘Suum cuique”’ is used generally 
of giving a man his due in any respect, Cie. 
‘de Off.’ 1.5.14 tribuere suum cuique. Justi- 


niam, ‘‘ Justitia est constans et perpetua 
voluntas ius suum cuique tribuens.” 
G. G. L. 
Vv. R. 


THE THEME OF COLLINS’S ODES. 








E 
[‘ his book on Collins, Professor Garrod has 
cacophony, bathos, and a shockingly bad text) 





drawn attention to the obstacles (such # 
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which Collins seems to have erected almost 
wilfully between his work and its chance of 
popularity; but it has often seemed to me 
that a more forbidding obstacle lies in. the 
subjects of the Odes themselves. They do not 
gem to be about very much—or, at least, not 
about anything very interesting. Pity, Fear, 
Mercy and the like had been, throughout the 
neo-classical period, pegs for second-rate poets 
to hang their personified commonplaces on. 
They are not subjects which seem calculated 
to lead a poet to that self-revelation which we 
find in the greatest English Odes ; they are not 
personal to Collins or to any other poet ; they 
are external and almost hackneyed, and it is 
for this reason that many readers are repelled 
before they reach the poems themselves. 

In this article, I wish to suggest that this 
criticism is true only as long as the Odes are 
considered as separate poems; that, in the 
1746 volume at least, the individual Odes 
cannot be properly appreciated without recog- 
nition of the fact that each forms a contri- 
butary and subsidiary part of the whole col- 
lection ; and that that collection is the product 
and illustration of a single aesthetic concep- 
tion. Briefly, I wish to suggest the hypothesis 

*—it is no more—that what the book, taken as 
a whole, is about, is the nature of the True 
Poet, as Collins conceived it, and that each 
Ode is descriptive of one of the qualities or 
circumstances essential to the attainment of 
the Poet’s true stature. 

It would be natural for such a portrait to 
come from Collins, of all the poets of his age. 
With Warton, he bore the standard of the 
“pre-romantic’’ movement, which attempted, 
not to break, but to enlarge the bounds of neo- 
classical poetry ; and, as Professor Garrod has 
shown,! only an accident prevented Collins’s 
Odes appearing with Warton’s under that 
Preface which was something of a manifesto 
for the new movement. Collins, connected 
with this genteel pioneering, would naturally 
be interested in Poetry and the Poet for their 
own sakes. If the interpretation suggested 
here is correct, the Odes are to be thought of 
as the ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ of the ‘‘ pre-roman- 
tit’ school—or rather, as, the ‘ Lyrical Bal- 
lads’ and ‘ Preface’ combined, for the Odes 
constitute both precept and example. Even 
a reading of the Odes as separate poems shows 
that Collins was unusual among poets in that 
he was fired to lyrical expression by contem- 





1‘ Collins, Oxford, 1928, p. 26. 





plation of the lyrical faculty itself: that he 
wrote poetry—lyrical poetry, that is, for 
critical poetry *such as the ‘ Epistle to Han- 
mer’ is common enough—about writing 
poetry, which is not common. In fact, it 
seems likely that Collins did draw up just 
such a sketch of his conception of the Poet, at 
least in prose; Mr. Blunden, in his ‘‘ Study 
of William Collins ’’ prefixed to his edition 
of the poems,? has drawn attention to a ‘‘ bold 
distinct passage in the ‘ Preceptor’ on the 
elements which must combine in a poet or a 
poem ”’ which he regards as “‘ very likely .. . 
a fragment of Collins’s work’? (p. 17). I 
have unfortunately not been able to see a copy 
of the ‘ Preceptor’ in order to compare this 
passage with the Odes, but Collins’s interest 
in the subject is clear. 

It may be argued, that had Collins intended 
such a propagandist purpose for his book, he 
would have indicated it to the reader. Yet we 
know of his carelessness in publisher’s 
matters; it is conceivable that he originally 
considered the purpose of his book sufficiently 
well described by Warton’s Preface, and, 
when the joint scheme fell through, he was 
prevented by his apathy from doing more 
than getting the volume published somehow, 
just as he was prevented from ensuring for 
it a reasonably accurate text, Perhaps, 
however, he has left a hint: in the lines from 
Pindar’s ninth ‘Olympian’ (120 ff) preced- 
ing the poems : 

cinv edpnoerns avayeiobat 

mpoapopos év Mawar 

didpw’ rorpa d cai duddradijs divayis 

€o7roiTo. 

(The usual interpretation is: ‘‘ May I be a 
discoverer of diction, to be borne fittingly in 
the Muses’ car, and may boldness and large 
power follow me.’’) The wording is so vague 
that more than one meaning can be pressed 
out of the passage, so that I should be un- 
willing to rely on any sense so extorted; but 
it is possible, if no more, that Collins, if not 
Pindar, should have put a more particular 
interpretation on the passage. ‘Take, first, 
the word eipyoverys. The context is proof 
that it is not used here as in Aristophanes 
* Nubes,’ 447, where it means “‘ sophistical ”’ ; 
something higher is intended—yet perhaps no 
more than “ discoverer of diction,” as Pro- 





2‘The Poems of William Collins,’ ed. by 
Edmund Blunden, O.U.P. 1929. 
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fessor Garrod (p. 27) takes it. But is it im- 
possible that Collins should have meant the 
element to have itsewider sense of 
** poetry ’’ ?—then the whole word could mean 
‘‘the discoverer of a way of poetry.”’ 
IIpéaqgopos, too, means more than merely 
apt ’”’ or ‘‘ fitting.’’ Donaldson glosses the 
word here as “so as to accommodate the lyric 
style to the sublimity of epic poetry,’’ and 
Collins, anxious to make the contemporary 
lyric more imaginative, might have agreed. 
ToApa, also, is a word peculiarly fitting for 
the pioneer of a new way of poetry. 

We must rely, however, not upon such half- 
hints, but on the Odes themselves. One quality 
in them must strike the reader instantly: 
that many of them, even when their theme 
is not of itself literary, are wholly conceived 
within a literary context. Thus, the subjects 
of the three opening Odes—Pity, Fear, Sim- 
plicity—do not immediately call up literary 
associations within the mind; yet in each of 


» 
“ éros 


these Odes Collins is thinking of these per- | 


sonified qualities as subjects for, or inspirers 
of, poetic composition. Pity suggests to him, 
not the human heart, but the poetry of Euri- 
pides and Otway; and Fear _ suggests 
Aéschylus and Shakespeare, Such a begin- 
ning makes one expect that the whole book 
will be directed to human emotions and cir- 
cumstances,- not in themselves, but as 
materials for poetry. 

Looking at the Odes from this angle, as 
discussions of the poetical nature or the cir- 
cumstances necessary for poetry, we may 
divide them into three groups—psychological, 
political, and, standing in a class by itself, 
the ‘‘Ode to Evening.’’ The first group— 
“*Pity,”’ ‘‘ Fear,”’ “‘ Simplicity,” the ‘‘ Poet- 
ical Character,’ ‘‘ Manners’? and ‘“ Pas- 
sions ’’—gives an account of the personal 
qualities which the Poet, to be a true Poet, 
must possess. The second group—‘ Mercy,”’ 
‘“* Liberty,’ ‘‘ Peace,” “‘To a Lady” and 


** How Sleep the Brave ’’—portrays the essen- | 


tial conditions for the Poet’s development, 
which must exist in his society or nation. 
The “ Ode to Evening ’’ deals with the poet’s 
relations to Nature. I wish to make it clear, 
at this point, that I propose to consider each 
Ode solely as part of this general theme; if 
I do not discuss the ‘‘ Ode to Evening,’’ for 
instance, as anything but an account of the 


3 Pindar, ‘ Works,’ ed. Donaldson, p. 65. 





Poet’s relations to Nature, that does not mean 
that I am not aware of it as an example, say, 
of impressionistic landscape painting, among 
other things, but merely that these other 
aspects of the poems are not relevant to my 
purpose. : 

The book opens with-the Odes to “ Pity” 
and ‘‘Fear.’’ The first invokes Euripides 
and Otway as poets of Pity, the second 
Aeschylus, Sophocles and Shakespeare as 
poets of Fear, The two poems are similar 
in structure, and are clearly to be taken 
together, for Collins emphasises directly the 
connection between the emotions : 
Tho’ gentle Pity claim her mingled Part, 

Yet all the Thunders of the Scene are thine ! 

(Fear, 44-5), 

The literary nature of these two poems is so 
obvious that no detailed comment is necessary: 
Collins directly appeals:to Pity to allow him 
to ‘‘melt away’’ within her temple in 
‘* dreams of passion,”’ and similarly begs Fear 
to teach him “‘ but once. . . to feel ’’ like her 
‘‘ prophet’? Shakespeare. For our purpose, 
the importance of these two poems is that 
Pity and Fear are the tragic passions insisted 
upon by Aristotle; by placing them at the 
beginning of his book Collins, in his turn, 
is insisting that it is a basic requirement in 
the Poet to have power over these essentially 
classical emotions: that the virtues of classi- 
cal poetry are fundamental. This interpreta- 
tion falls neatly into place when we remember 
that the ‘ pre-romantic’’ movement is a 
movement within the bounds of classical 
poetry as written in England: a movement of 
reform, not of revolt. Like Collins’s own 
imagination, his Poet’s powers are. to be 
| ‘‘ modelled on the antique.”’ 
The next-@uality which the poet must 





possess is one which Collins himself could 
never attain—“ Simplicity.”” Precisely what 
Collins means by ‘‘ Simplicity ’’ is not at once 
obvious. At one point in the Ode (28-30): 

The Flow’rs that sweetest breathe, 

Tho’ Beauty cull’d the Wreath, 
Still ask thy Hand to range their order’d Hues— 
it looks as though this were to be nothing 
more than that “‘ false secondary power”’ of 
‘‘ judgment ’’ which, coming behind and tidy- 
ing up on the wayward track of “ fancy, 
is such a permanent and irritating figure im 
all neo-classical criticism from the time of 
| Hobbes on. But Collins obviously intended 
something much more fundamental than this, 
| for in the very first stanza : 
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Who first on Mountains wild, 
In Fancy loveliest Child, 
Thy Babe, or Pleasure’s, 
Song (4-6)— 
“Simplicity ’’ is said to have nursed the 
power of Poetry itself in the shape of Imagin- 
ation, who is the offspring either of ‘‘ Sim- 
licity ’ herself or else of Pleasure, Again, 
from the penultimate stanza ; 
Tho’ Taste, tho’ Genius bless, 
To some divine Excess, : 
Faint’s the cold Work till Thou inspire the 
whole;. . . 
Thou, only Thou can’st raise the meeting Soul ! 
(42 fh— 


nurs’d the Pow’rs of 


where ‘‘ Simplicity ’’ is elevated above taste, 
and even genius, we must conclude that it 
is a whole attitude to poetry that it meant 
—a spiritual approach underlying the whole 
of the Poet’s task, and therefore more funda- 
mental than ‘‘ Pity ’’’ and ‘‘ Fear,’’ for they 
are but emotions evoked in and by the Poet, 
while “ Simplicity ’”’ is something that affects 
the shaping and value of all poetry. Other 
stanzas tell us that the Greeks possessed it 
—above all, Sophocles—and the Romans too, 
util they lost it so completely with their 
loss of political freedom that their Italian 
descendants never recovered it, I suggest 
that this can be nothing else than that whole- 
ness and simplicity of soul, that devotion to 
the task for the task’s love, that flaming sin- 
crity which is the halo of all youthful 
reformers, and not in poetry alone. ° It is the 
recurrent “‘ return to nature,’’ the fierce long- 
ing to describe ‘‘ things in themselves ’’ which 
is the battle cry of all poetical revolutions. 
This quality was clearly associated in Collins’ 
mind with pastoral poetry : 

I only seek to find thy temp’rate Vale: 

Where oft my Reed might sound 
To Maids and Shepherds round, 

And all thy Sons, O Nature, learn my Tale. (51-4). 
Yet I do’not think, as Professor Garrod (p. 
65) appears to suggest, that Collins is praying 
only for the power to be a good pastoral poet : 
the extracts already quoted show that some- 
thing deeper is meant: nor, surely, is it 
necessary to identify the ‘‘ Nature’’ of 1. 54, 
as Professor Garrod does, with ‘ Simpli- 
city” itself, at the expense of a clear con- 
tradiction with the opening line (“O Thou 
by Nature taught .. .’’), Rather, the sons 


of Nature are said to listen to Collins’s 
“simple ’’ song in the vale of ‘‘ Simplicity.” 
The truth is, I imagine, that this ‘‘ Simpli- 
city”? was associated for Colliris with the 





poetry of Nature because of his distaste for 
the contemporary poetry of the town, which 
he found artificial. 
S. Musecrove. 
_New England Univesity College (University of 
Sidney), Armidale, N.S.W. 
(To be concluded.) 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART TO JOHN 
WILSON CROKER. 


(See ante pp. 152, 186.) 


AS critic Lockhart shows flashes of satiric 

wit as when, in 1821, he refers to ‘‘ the 
enormous phalanx of our Statistical accounts, 
the opus magnum of the great Caledonian 
Bore Sir John Sinclair ”’ ; or, in 1832, to that 
noble nullity Lord Dover: ‘‘ I have plenty of 
good solid lengthy papers for a No. of the 
Q.R. But nothing of the higher order to float 
off these pieces de resistance. What think 
you of the Annuals, the Fashionable Novels, 
or if you want a fool my Lord Dovers Life 
of Frederick. There is a solemn coxcomb 
who certainly w4 be nothing the worse for 
a few pages of scarification.’’ A biting review 
in the Quarterly of Wraxall’s ‘ Posthumous 
Memoirs’ might even have occasioned a duel, 
but at the end of 1837 Lockhart writes 
amusedly: ‘‘I enclose a letter from Mother 
Wraxall from which I gather that her son 
had after all no pistolic views, Murrays 
solicitor laughs at her ladyships threats.’’ A 
few of his more important critical dicta may 
be given chronologically : 


Joanna Baillie, the ‘ Life of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence ’ 
May 8 [1831] 

. And now let me ask a special favour 
at your hands. Joanna Baillie says she has 
read the new life of Sir T. Lawrence & that 
his friends (Miss Crofts in particular) are 
much grieved w the performance which is 
indelicate & offensive. They are anxious that 
some effort shd be made in the Quarterly to 
remove the impression the book is calculated 
to make, & that Mr. Campbell’s conduct in 
so hastily seizing the subject & materials & 
then handing them over to a nameless & in- 
competent journeyman of whom L’s family 
never heard till now shd be dealt w as it 
deserves. I pity the imbecility into which 
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Campbell’s mind has fallen—but those that | 
knew & loved Sir T. L. shd not be lightly 
withheld from vindicating his memory & 
the character of his relatives & I am sure 
you are the man to do the thing the best. 
At this time there are few topics that cd 
be sure to engage attention—& I think here 
is one of them. Will you do a great service 
to the Q.R. & at the same time to your friend’s 
reputation, & gratify your own feelings—by 
reviewing this Biography in the old style? 
I hope & trust you will—at all events Murray | 
will send you the book the moment he can | 
get a copy. 
June 16, 1831 
. . I have written to Joanna Baillie to | 
poke out some of the grievances of Sir 
Thomas’s own little court & will transmit her 
despatch quam primum but I dare to say it 
will contain little worth your while. The only 
thing is to murder the charlatan in the review 
& then write a proper life of the President 
yourself—which of all men living you ed do 
the best & I believe the most easily too. 


Tennyson 
January 23, 1833 

I have read the revised article on Tennyson 
and think you have most completely effected 
your purpose & that as shortly as it cd have 
been done. It is wonderful that such folly 
shd pass for poetry with anybody! 

April 16, 1833 : 

As soon as you have thought at all of 
future operations in the reviewing line, I shall 
be happy to have a little talk w you. Mean- 
time I look in vain to the booksellers advertise- 
ments for anything of attractive aspect. I 
hope you will murder some other seed son. 


Henry Brougham 
(undated, probably 1834) 

Have you heard how Brougham is worried 
with a suppressed posthumous attack of 
Jiierem]y Bentham? The Bishop of Exeter 
{Henry Phillpotts] mentioned this, & I have 
sent a Terrier to hunt it out for purposes of 

lunder. 

Cundated, probably 1834) 

As for Brougham Jeffrey told us on Satur- 
day -‘‘ half this business w4 send you or me 
or any other man to the bottomless pit—but 
w him tis only B’s way—he js known to be 
cracky & that covers all.”” He added other 
things I stared to hear from him but of this 
more when we meet. 








——— 
Campbell, Sarah Siddons 


July 2, 1834 

Here is a book {evidently Campbell’s ‘ Life 
of Mrs. Siddons’] which I think contains 
some very fine things amidst a world of feeble. 
ness. Wd you like to. review it—if you wd 
not pray say 60 soon as Mr. Milman I belieye 
wd fain do it. I need not say I shd infinitely 
prefer your hand. You wd need I fancy to 
take ‘Boaden’s trashy life of S{arah} 
S[iddons] also into your reverent fingers, 


| July 4, 1834 


I have no wish that Campbell should be 
treated w more lenity than his poetical repu. 
tation must dictate . . . Milman wd do little 
but puff both her & her biographer so I greatly 
prefer leaving the affair in your hands . . , 

I was struck w the good language of some 
of Mrs. Siddons own Memoranda—because 
of the little I had seen of herself in society my 
impression was that she cd not write 
decently, Now I think her Essay on Lady 
Macbeth ingenious & often powerfully 
phrazed, 

The merits of Tom C[ampbell] himself seem 
to be confined to some 3 or 4 beautiful poetical 
images or illustrations: e.g. the likening of 
the effects of fate over our passions to the 
driving of arrows on the wind. 

August 14, 1834 

What think you of the stuff about “ Time 
rebuilding his ruins & reaching the last scenes 
of existence’ being verbatim in Campbell’s 
essay on Chaucer in his ‘ Specimens’! But 
tis no great matter. 


Wordsworth 


Late 1834 or early 1835 

You I think are the heretic as to Words- 
worth. At all events I can never but believe 
him the greatest poet of our time except 
Scott. As to his popularity it is now on the 
increase—very largely so—2 editions of his 
works have been sold within the last 3 years. 


Croly 

April 24, 1835 

I forgot to say that Murray is afraid an 
article on Crolys Pope wd be considered as 
rather coming w an ill grace from his shop 
which has issued the prospectus of a rival 
edition. Crolys work has not sold at all & 
never will, How could it? Pray consider 
the delicate bibliopole’s scruples. 


OcToser 9, 1943. 
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Fanny Kemble and America. Some Frenchmen 


May 15, [1835] 

I am not at all surprised to see how your 
article on Hugo’s drama has told in France 
and I hope it may encourage you to take up 
the Modern French romances in the same 
effective fasihon. Murray has not yet pubd 
F. Kemble’s book but I’ll take care that you 
have the first copy. I know you have long 
wished to write an article on America & this 
with another forthcoming diary by a Mr. 
Abdy will I hope serve you for a peg. I have 
looked into Toqueville & am surprised it shd 
have been spoken of so highly. It seems to me 
very poor pomposity frm which no rational 
inferences can be showm one way or other. . . 

The French poet as he calls himself M. de 
Lamartine has pub? his Pilgrimage to Judea. 
Wd you like to handle it? He is a sad cox- 
combe all over affectation & wd be the better 
of a good dry rubbing down. 


George Sand 


December, 1835 

This is the only one of M™e Dudevant’s 
novels I have read & it has surpassed my 
utmost expectations as to its sublime filth. 
There is great talent & matchless audacity. 


. Lucien Buonaparte. Napoleon 


November 5, 1836 

The moral of Lucien | Buonaparte]’s book 
seems to me simply What asses come up in a 
revolution! That such a set of boobies shd 
have been actually Ambassadors, Ministers, 
Kings—what not—& above all that in affairs 
of serious & delicate business the emptiest of 
prosers shd have been trusted by Napoleon ! 
(December 1836) 

I hand you the Lucien of which I have 
read but little. It seems such a weak & pom- 
pous display of vanity, selfishness and mean- 
ness that I think a brief & contemptuous 
article one of your 8 or 10 pages of murder 
—wd be highly expedient, But you will run 
over the volume & say whether you think it 
worth while to have the French copy also. 


Bulwer 

January 11, 1837 

I wish you wd do a brief article on Bulwer’s 
most dull & silly tragedy [Duchess de La Val- 
litre]|—& there is another (from the French) 
by [John Baldwin] Buckstone called the 
Duchess de la Vaubaliere which m[igh]t be 
taken w it, & which is probably a_ better 





specimen (tho’ written by a gargon commis) 
of the New French School of Drama. Murray 
is very anxious for this & if it were well done, 
it would tell certainly, 


James Fenimore Cooper 


June 8, 1837 

I don’t remember much of Cooper tho’ I 
did dine in company, w him two or three 
times. He struck me as being either a very 
surly sulky fellow, or suffering under extreme 
uneasiness & mawvaise honte which will some- 
times take the disguise of repulsive coolness. 
He said hard disagreeable things & projected 
his republicanism &c in a style very remote 
from London manners & habitudes. This is 
all that sticks to me—chiefly I think from 
one dinner at Rogers’s—where Cooper was not 
happily contrasted by Mac[k]intosh. As to 
externals he is rather a fine looking man of 
perhaps 50, tallish, dark, w good features & 
very brilliant black eyes—a noticeable head— 
complexion & character I fancy alike atri- 
bilious. I have not seen this new book 
[‘ England, With Sketches of Society in the 
Metropolis ’] but I dare say as he did not 
take in London he will be severe on London, 

(The first half of this quotation appears in 
Mr, Myron F. Brightfield’s ‘John Wilson 
Croker ’ (1940), p. 390.) 


The Ladies 


November 19, 1837 

When I poked you as to Miss Pardoe it was 
not so much for the sake of her paltry book 
as because I fancied a curious paper might 
be & ought to be written on the recent per- 
versions of female talent. In former days 
we had from them clever pictures of manners 
& in general purity of morals. How is it 
that from L. E, L. & mother Trollope down 
to Lady Emmeline Wortley & Miss Pardoe & 
Mrs, Norton that they have but one subject ? 
To be sure that is according to Sterne the most 
serious of the passions, 


Various references to Walter Scott have 
been given in a previous article in the 7.L.S. 
of 17 Oct. 1942; so only a few additional ex- 


| cerpts need be included here. On 3 Sept. 


1831, Lockhart writes from Abbotsford : 


Now as to Scott—I think him in a most pre- 
carious state & quite unfit for what he seems to 
have resolved on—to wit a land journey to Naples, 
to be begun in 3 weeks! It has occurred to me 
that a voyage wd be a far better thing for him since 
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he will go to Naples & my chief object in this 
writing is to ask whether it wd be an easy thing 
for him to get a passage on a King’s ship, where 
he could depend on a good surgeon, & how, if 
= think so, we ought to go about it, you well 

now he wd hate coming under any. obligation to 
the powers that be as powers—but he has some 
aon friends among them, such as Holland 

ouse, & Captain Elliott yr successor is brother to 
our good neighbour here Lord Minto. I need but 
indicate such things—you will at once understand 
our position with a sick & jealous man who does 
not at all comprehend the seriousness of his own 
case, & seems likely to fling himself from his moor- 
ings here without having weighed any of the dan- 
gers of so great a change. 


Two weeks later he thanks Croker for his 
assistance, though actually it was the detested 
Whigs who placed a King’s ship, the ‘‘ Bar- 
ham,’’ at Scott’s disposal. 


I assure you we all feel most deeply obliged by 
the prompt & skilful kindness of your interference 
on behalf of Scott. My wife & I will be in town 
next week and ready to receive him there in the 
beginning of that following & I hope to see him 
depart under circumstances very far beyond what 
I cd have hoped for ten days ago. He is knocked 
up by the needless and profitless labour to which 
be has been subjecting himself, & from which 
nothing but change of place, & the absence of all 
types and publishers cd have rescued him even for 
a fortnight. 


Scott died almost exactly a year after the last 
letter quoted, on 21 Sept. 1832. When Lock- 
hart came to write his great biography, he 
received aid from many of hie friends, includ- 
ing Croker. The following undated letter con- 
tains references to articles on Wraxall and 
Napier, published in the Quarterly Review of 
December 1836—the first volume of the ‘ Life 
ag Walter Scott’ appeared on 18 Mar. 
1837 : : 


Thanks for your letters of Scott. Pray tell me 
where you introduced him to the Regent—at the 
Levee ? 

I doubt about suppressing his hint as to the 
Knight Marishallship for that office was bestowed 
on his relation Sir Alex™ Keith at his request, & I 
can’t doubt entirely at his request when he found 
out that the notion had also occurred to that Gentn 
who considered himself as the male representative 

the Earls Marishall. At all events tell me 
whether the P.[rince] R.[egent] at the time shewed 
any disposition to comply w Scotts request. If so 
the ultimate arrangement seems to me rather an 
amiable trait in our friend. ‘ 

Can you remember any one circumstance (be- 
sides the scene about the author of Waverlfely at 
the first dinner at Carlton House, Old Adam has 
given me two or three. Can you recall for in- 
stance what song it was that the Prince sung—for 
Scott in a minor poem alludes to having heard him 
perform in that way & take it on that occasion. 


Croker evidently was keenly irritated when he 








read the third volume of the ‘ Life,’ published 

on 1 June 1837, for he wrote the following 

| aN which he did not take the trouble to 
ate ; 


My dear Lord Melville, 

I have been very much vexed by seein 
yesterday for the first time, Lockhart’s yer. 
sion of Walter Scott’s dinner at Carlton 
House [volume 3, 340-5], which, if true 
would be disgraceful to all parties concerned 
—all I can & must say is that not one fact 
or word of that account accords with my 
recollection, & Lord Hertford who mentioned 
the subject to me yesterday is of exactly the 
same opinion. He is confident, as I was, & 
am, that the Duke of York was not present 
—he is confident also, (which I am not) that 
Adam was not present—He is certain that 
there was no hip hip-hurreying nor any 
thing of the kind—nor any thing of that 
gross familiarity described; & further he 
denies, as I do, that the conversation about 
Waverl([e]y was in terms any thing like 
what is stated. 

It seems to me very strange that Lockhart 
should have given this wild & vulgar ver- 
sion of the affair without speaking to me— 
for I have now reason to believe, that when 
I spoke to him about it (at the time when 
I wrote to you on the subject) he had already 
printed—certainly he had written—this part 
of his book, 

It turns out, I hear, that old Adam had 
mistaken a dinner at Dalkeith House in 
1822 for this dinner at Carlton House in 
1815 & had mixed up the two stories—this 
is now Lockhart’s own opinion. As you are 
likely to be occasionally appealed to in con- 
versation & as the world will no doubt be- 
lieve that Lockhart would not have pub- 
lished such a matter without having had 
some reference to me I think it right to 
apprise you of the fact of my total inno 
cence of any share in this—according to my 
recollection—total misrepresentation of the 
affair, 

(Croker’s remonstrance may have occasioned 
the footnote added to the later abridged 
edition of ‘ The Life of Scott’: ‘‘ Since this 
narrative was first published, I have been told 
by two gentlemen who were at this dinner, 
that, according to their recollection, the 
Prince did not on that occasion run ‘ so near 
the wind’ as my text represents; and I am 
inclined to believe that a subsequent scene 
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may have been unconsciously blended with a 
gentler rehearsal . . .” 

Naturally public affairs far more than 
literature receive attention in the letters, for 
the period we are considering saw the passing 
of the first Reform Bill and the complete 
ascendancy of the Whigs. Yet in the autumn 
of 1831 despite their control of the House of 
Commons the Whigs were being balked in the 
House of Lords, and Lockhart sees a gleam 
of hope for the Conservatives. On 8 Oct. 
1831, he writes : 


I am sorry you were not present last night in the 
H. of Lords to witness the grand display of firm- 
ness & dignity which has done so much for that 
assembly the cunning quirking, ill concealed 
under the mask of noisy insolence, of Lord 
Brougham. The whole effect was most gratifying 
and now that Lord Harrowby is to move something 
in the cause of moderate reform at the moment 
when the ministerialists are at their work in the 
Commons on Monday, & the D. of Wellington has 
so gracefully delivered himself from the difficulties 
of his position, I do begin to hope for good issues. 
Nine days later he writes that ‘‘ the King... 
is continually bursting into tears,’’ and that 
even the Whig poet Tom Moore expects a 
revolution, * 


Moore says he believes O'Connell has refused to 

be Master of the Rolls in Ireland & that he has 
also declined being Attorney General. -Moore is 
very good at pees. He says “ all is going right— 
we ought to have a resolution & we shall have it 
forthwith—but what amuses me is to dine at Lans- 
down & Holland House & see all these-fine folks 
dreaming they are to continue sitting at ease be- 
neath their gilded canopies.” 
Croker, as might be expected, was employing 
all his eloquence in Parliament against the 
Bill. On 19 Dec. 1831, Lockhart begins a 
letter thus: ‘‘ Allow me to congratulate you 
& the country on that noble effort of Friday 
evening—which all who heard you consider 
as the noblest you have ever made.”’ 

But eloquence was not enough—Mrs. Par- 
tington could no longer withstand the sea with 
her besom;—either the king must appoint 
thirty-seven new Whigs to the House of Lords 
or the House of Lords must pass the Reform 
Bill: the good fight was over. A letter of 20 
June 1832, shall be quoted entire: 


Dear Croker, 

I have read carefully the corrected proofs 
(slips 27) and see nothing questionable, un- 
less it be the very broad accusation of false- 
hood made against Brougham. What is the 
answer he makes. to that direct charge? If 
there be none, of course you say only what 





you are entitled to say—if there be pray let 
us consider it, The only other hint I wd 
offer is that Lord John Russell’s conduct is 
called weak, where base might be the exacter 
term, Better to lay the blows heaviest, if 
possible, on those who do not carry, like 
Brougham, an appearance of being hors du 
combat, 

All the rest appears to be admirable—but 
what is to be the ending? A mere epitome 
& criticism of the past will hardly satisfy 
the Country Tories. We shd I think try to 
conclude with some enspiriting paragraphs 
—cheering them to fight a gallant battle 
wherever despair does not stare them in the 
face, at the general election. The Tory 
Party do not & cannot consider their cause 
as up yet; it may be so, but surely it is 
not our business to beat the retreat until we 
shall have made at least one stout effort on 
the new basis of operations. 

I am sorry to gather from your language 
that Lord Ellenburgh, tho’ he may have 
prematurely advanced those fatal views of 
his after the deplorable victory on Lord 
Lyndhursts motion, was however the 
appointed organ to express such views. His 
name is excessively unpopular w all sections 
of the Tory party except only the Exz-official 
one, His character is low—his manners are 


- offensive—he has neither blood nor wealth 


nor anything but impudence & cleverness to 
recommend him and I think if you could 
throw a veil over the fact of his having been 
chosen for the mouthpiece of a most im- 
portant announcement w which the Duke of 
Wiellingto]n had concurred, you wd be 
avoiding the excitement of very general dis- 
gust. If the thing were to be said, everyone 
must ask, why was it not openly spoken by 
the Duke himself, or by Lord Mansfield, or 
Lord Carnarvon ? 

I sho[uJld also suppose that a couple of 
dashing pages on the recent events & present 
state of things in France might be intro- 
duced with advantage in your peroration. 
But on this & on all other points I submit 
implicitly to your better judgment—with 
only one reservation—& that is that I must 
earnestly beg of you to consider that there 
is an essential difference of views between 
those who have long breathed the atmosphere 
of St. Stephens—still more of Downing 
Street—& the Tory mass throughout the 
country. For these last we must I think 
have bold words, or they will not be pleased 
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w us, or do their duty at the real approach- 
ing crisis of reform—i.e. the Elections, It is 
a sad truth that with the exceptions of the 
Duke of Wellington, yourself, & Sugden— 
they do not consider the battle to have been 
fought quite bravely in Parliament after all. 
They consider Peel with suspicion—and too 


many who have fancied themselves leaders | 


with utter contempt, & I believe on the whole 
the more we dwell on what is to come in a 
tone of hope, it will be the better suited to 
their feelings, The belief that the King is 
in duress ought I think, to be included with 
special energy, Surely grievous as his errors 
have been a sentiment favourable to his 
person might be kindled on that score even 
yet, & if it were so the advantage wd be 
great in the Crisis, 
Ever truly yours 
J. G. Lockhart. 


This letter shows with what difficulty 
Croker, a chronic diehard, swallowed defeat. 
A man unable to compromise, utterly sincere 
but inelastic, ready to rebuke his own party 
if that party disregarded his extremist views, 
he was fortunate in having so steady a guide 
as his editor, Lockhart’s tact appears again 
from a letter of 12 Jan. 1835, only one .of 
a number that might be quoted. 


... The Q. R. must not be the reflection 
merely of a few peoples’ private views, hopes, or 
fears. We must I think consider it as bound up 
in the interests of the Tory party & look how, 
without absolutely compromising our own personal 
consistency, it may be possible for us to serve that 
cause... 

We well know that whatever evil Peel may do it 
will be done reluctantly in obedience to the State 
Necessity which Politicians have always kept as their 
loophole, & that it will not be the tythe of what 
the others will wish to do. That he may prepare 
the way for them is too probable but we ought to 
make it a duty to ourselves to be hopeful, & above 
all things say nothing to ofiend the feelings of any 
class of the people who have been shewing any 
symptoms of coming back to old notions. . . 


It is interesting that the Tories by no 
means looked forward with enthusiasm to the 
accession of Victoria.1 On 16 June 1836, 


1 At the beginning of 1822 George IV told Croker 
“that neither he, nor his ministers, nor his parlia- 
ment, nor his courts of justice all together, had 
done so much good as John Bull; he stated this 
in a way which surprised me from its force and 
vehemence and, let me add. exaggeration ”’: 
Croker’s ‘ Diary,’ January 11, 1822; ‘ The Croker 
Papers,’ ed. by Louis ca Ae Fi (1885), 1, 246. I 





quote a typical specimen of the abuse of Prince 


Leopold, the Duchess of Kent, and a future Queen 

















Lockhart informs Croker in a postscript: 

It was for the beautifying of a new Catholic 
Cathedral at Tuam [Ireland] that H. R. H. the 
Dfuche]ss of Kent put herself down t'other day top 
of the subscription £20. I saw the. advertisement 
in the Globe some days back. 

The next day he gives his view of Baron 
Raumer and King Leopold: 

Dear Croker, 

I have no doubt you are doing Raumer 
infinitely better than you suppose & I hope 
you will not rashly abandon the idea of 
hanging on to him & your view as to the 
H. of Lords. One of the worst dangers to 
which the House of Lords is exposed con- 
sists in the efforts making, I fear too success- 
fully, by Raumer & others bitten w _ con- 
tinental notions, to impress the mind of the 
Dss of Kent w the belief that the Crown here 
might gain, not lose, by the degradation of 
the Noble Estate of our Legislature, Leopold, 
like Louis Philippe, is the king of democ- 
racy; & Lord Durham I dare say contem- 
plates being our real king himself under the 
shelter of a petticoat, on the effectual 
swamping of the English Peerage. The 
defection of the Belgian Noblesse -has 
wounded Leopold to the quick—they are all 
Orange at heart—& few of them have ever 
affected to conceal their bias. The Duchess 
is mad enough to look for support here to 
the popery & radicalism on which the throne 
of Brussels rests; and every page of Raumer 
breathes the cunning conspiracy hatching 


of England from Hook’s hard-hitting magazine; 
the date is July 14, 1823: 
INTERESTING TRAIT OF THE_ INFANT 
NIECE OF PRINCE LEOPOLD. 

The Duchess of Kent, on her visit to the 
Palace in Pall-Mall on Thursday, was accompanied 
by her youngest daughter, the Princess Vic- 
toria, who had never, till that day, been intro- 
duced to his Majesty. She is an interesting 
child, of a very lively and affectionate disposition. 
She was full of joy on the morning of Thursday, 
at the thought of seeing the King, whom no 
doubt her juvenile imagination pictured to her 
as the living Monarch of her fair tales. I am 
going,” says she, “to see the King!” and_turn- 
ing round to her Royal Parent, asked with infantine 
simplicity, ‘Oh, mamma! shall I do upon my 
donkey?” His Majesty, with a kindness that 
was worthy of him, had sent her his picture, set 
round with brilliants, as a present on her birth-day. 

We quote this from the ‘ Courier’; indeed it 
would be a pity to lose a saying so extre 
clever—so piquante, and so smart: nothing pe 
prove the excellence of the young Princess's ray” 
tion more than this display—we congratulate 
country upon so promising a personage. 
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between deep knaves & poor weak fools for | 


subjecting the English crown to the same 


sort of experiment. You have to meet the | 


settled hatred of the democrats not more 
surely than the perverted jealousy of those 
likely to give the rule to the mind of the 


next Sovereign. Pray forgive at least my | 


anxiety on this subject, 
Ever yours, IG. L. 


June 17, 1836, 


| the spacious Kennington Theatre, built by 


“T fear the new reign bodes no good to the | 


Conservatives,’’ runs a letter of 2 July 1837, 
“but as I never expected any good for them 
at least for a good long while yet I take all 
this very soberly.’’ Yet there are touches of 
ironic hope. The last sentence in the last 
letter of the collection, written late in 1837 
or early in 1838, reads: ‘‘ No petty larcener 
was ever more thoroughly pelted than little 
Johnny Russell who ought to be represented 
by H{enry] B[rougham] as the Corporal Nym 
of Falstaff Melbourne.”’ 

To our own somewhat informal, backslap- 
ping age Lockhart will no doubt appear a 
bit stiffish and I take pleasure in recording 


| yooms still remains and over all (it was a large 


| Pimlico Walk, that narrow passage faced on 


therefore that he is quite ready to use such | 


words as ‘‘botheration ’’ or ‘‘ lingo”’ in his 
correspondence. Writing on 16 July 1837, 
from Milton Lockhart, Lanarkshire, when he 
has temporarily retired with his two ‘‘ little 
orphans’ after his wife’s death in May, he 
informs Croker that he is quite guiltless as 
to the paper on Gifford and Wordsworth or 
that on the Highlanders: ‘‘ You must just 
bear with this sort of periodical botheration 
to which I am getting callous.’’ Two weeks 
earlier, apropos of a summer vacation in 
France he tells Croker that there will be ‘‘ no 
difficulty about lingos—for the Boulogne 
butcher baker &c if not an Englishman is sure 
to have an English wife.” 

_ “My children send their loves,’’ he writes 
in the letter just quoted. ‘‘ They are on 
pony back or lashing the Clyde w hazel wands 
all day long.’”’ That is one of my favourite 
passages in Lockhart’s letters. The one I like 
best occurs in a note of 6 April 1832, after an 
invitation to Croker’s estate at Molesey : 

I am sorry to find that we are engaged for Satuy- 
day next but if you will allow us to come to you 
carly on the Sunday. & either return at night or not 
a8 May suit Other arrangements we shall be very 
happy to do so. It is always a special refreshment 
to me to breathe country air on that day & if pos- 


sible to go to church in a country place. Either 
that or a Cathedral. ib 


Azan Lanc. Strovt. 


ishing. But ‘‘ Pollocks,” the toy theatre shop 




































A RECORD OF SOME XIX-CENTURY 
LONDON THEATRES. 


[THE roll of honour of nineteenth century 

suburban London theatres continues to be 
increased, 

Only a few weeks ago it was announced that 


the late Mr. J. B. Mulholland as a companion 
to his King’s, Hammersmith, is to be pulled 
down, This house was long left empty, and 
had formerly been a cinema for a considerable 
period. 

Enemy action has destroyed the Britannia 
Theatre, Hoxton, just beyond Shoreditch. 
Grass grows now scantily over Sara Lane’s 
stage, the outlines of which can just be faintly 
discerned, The tesselated pavement of the 
entrance hall, vestibule and refreshment 


site) there plays a strong breeze. All round 
where ‘‘ the Brit ’’ stood the houses are down. 


bath sides with ‘‘ little shops,’ is gone, in 
fact, that which made up the Victorian atmos- 
phere of the immediate surroundings is van- 


in nearby Hoxton Street, remains. Miss Pol- & 
lock keeps it open and continues the hundred- 
year-old tradition of “‘ penny plain and two- 

pence coloured.’’ The facia of the shop- 

front is so -faded that one can only just 
decipher the name, yet the spirit of the enter- 

prise is unfaltering. 

‘* Pollocks ’’ is a most interesting function- 
ing survival of a unique London trade and 
steps must be taken to ensure that in due time 
the building in which it has been housed, the 
shop and printing paraphernalia, the little 
square-paned windows, the shelves with their 
trays of ‘‘ scenes and characters,’’ all these 
must be preserved intact in their entirely. Is 
not London sufficiently public-spirited to see 
that this is done? Is there no citizen of 
London who will provide the necessary finan- 
cial aid? There are a number of museums 
which would be pleased to provide the requi- 
site accommodation. 

Off Old Street, but 200 yards from Hoxton 
Street, ‘‘ Ye Olde Varieties’? in Pitfield 
Street, is extant. It is now a picture-house 
but was once a forcing ground for music-hall 
“ stars.’’ Marie Lloyd often passed through 
Hoxton Square behind the house on her way 
to the stage-door ; the manager of the Hoxton 
Christian Mission, Mr. Jermyn, a_ keen 
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student of the locality’s history, can tell much 
of this particular home of variety and knows 
all of those local inhabitants who have the 
clearest memories. 

Almost next door the Passmore Edwards 
Library is now a shell. It used to hold a 
grand collection of playbills of all the outer- 
city theatres and places of amusement. Does 
that collection now survive? 

The London Music Hall in Shoreditch and 
the Standard Theatre (home of the Douglass 
melodrama family), opposite Bishopsgate 
Goods Station, were demolished a year or two 
before the war began. The first left a relic 
of itself in the form of the sockets of the beams 
of the prompt side fly gallery, which could 
be discerned on a party wall. The limited 
space of the whole theatre was used as a car 
park ;-now the wall has been plastered over 
and the ground put to other uses. The second 
house was large but all that is left are massive 
wooden beams (part of the “ flies ’’ machin- 
ery), which span what was the stage. The 
plan of ‘‘ The Standard ’’ can be made out. 
It was an L-shaped building, one arm com- 
prising the entrance-hall and crush-rooms ; 
behind, at right angles, was the auditorium 
and stage. It would appear that the scene 
dock, next to and in the railway arches, is 
still there. The big opening off the stage into 
this outbuilding is discernible, though bricked 
up. 

There was a press report that the Paragon 
Music Hall in the Mile End Road is gone. 
What has been the fate of the Mile End Pavi- 
lion, where stood a theatre for 100 years? 
And who knows what has become of the Cam- 
bridge and Forresters Music Halls in that 
street which leads from Bishopsgate Goods 
Station to the Mile End Road (I am without 
my records as I write) ? I believe that the first 
was a cinema, then a factory, and finally was 
burnt out some years before the war; the 
second was going as a cinema when last I 
was there in pre-1939 days. 

By contrast we should note that the Alex- 
ander, Stoke Newington was reopened since 
the beginning of hostilities and has stayed 
open with touring companies. 

On the south side the Surrey Theatre, by 
St. George’s Circus, where the Waterloo Road 
and the Blackfriars Road meet, was bought 
some years before the war started by its neigh- 
bour, the Eye Hospital. The derelict building 
was torn down and to-day there is just a 
mighty fine “‘E.W.S.”’, one of the largest 











tanks I have seen, fashioned from the great 
stage and surroundings. 

The ‘‘Surrey’s’’ rival, the ‘ Old Vic” 
stands, but it is said that it can no longer be 
used as a theatre. This is a great pity. 
Efforts must be made after the war is over to 
refashion it somehow, . 

Along the other end of the Lower Marsh 
was the ‘“‘ Canterbury Music Hall’? in the 
Westminster Bridge Road. One of the ear- 
liest music-halls, as we knew them, this house 
was destroyed in the London blitzes. The 
long entrance hall went under the railway 
lines in the approach to Waterloo Station, 
For years before its end it was a prosperous 
cinema, introducing occasional ‘‘ turns”? into 
the programmes, 

One personal entry. Readers may remen- 
ber that early in 1940 I was connected with 
a scheme for re-opening the Royal West 
London Theatre in Church Street off Edgware 
Road. I appealed then for information about 
this 100-year-old theatre, with its long 
stage. This house is still standing, though 
half its extraordinary stage depth has gone, 
thanks to enemy activity. But the rest has 
been shored up and to some extent weather- 
proofed. I viewed the auditorium recently 
and all seems well. Eventually ‘‘ The West 
London ’’ well deserves further years of active 
use. 

These lines have been written to provide 
some record for the future. Will others please 
correct and amplify? 

GERALD Morice. 


HITMAN’S APOLOGIA PRO ARTE 

SUA.—In ‘ American N. and QQ’ for 
June is a second instalment of the Canadian 
interview (see ante pp. 103, 165) from which 
we select the following : 


His ‘‘ favourite idea’ as a craftsman, he said, 
was to give expression to Nature as we actually 
find it. The man, the American man, 
labourer, boatman, and mechanic. The great 
painters were as willing to paint a blacksmith as a 
lord. Why should the poets only confine them- 
selves to mere sentiment ? The theologists to a 
man teach humility, and that the body is the sinful 
state of the immortal soul. I wish men to be 
ptoud—to be proud of their bodies—to look upon 
the body as a thing of beauty, too holy to be 
abused by vice and debauchery. 

The fault I have to find with Tennyson, although 
he is a master of his art, with Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, and all the rest, is that they are too much like 


saints. Nature is strong and rank, This rankness 


is seen everywhere in man, and it is to this streng 
and rankness that I have endeavoured to give voice. 
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It pleases me to think also that if any of my work 
shall“ survive it will be the fellowship of it—the 
comradeship--friendship is the good old word—the 
love of my fellow-men. ; 
As to the form of my poetry,I have rejected the 
and blank verse, but I cling to rhythm, not 
the outward regular measured short foot, long 
foot — short foot, long foot — like the 
walking of a lame man: that I care noth- 
ing for. The waves of the sea do not break 
on the beach one wave every sO many minutes; 
the wind does not come jerking through the pine 
trees, but nevertheless in the rule of the waves 
and in the soughing of the wind in the trees, there 
is a beautiful rhythm. How monotonous it would 
become—how tired the ears would get of it if it 
were regular. It‘is not melody [but] rhythm that 
I have attempted to catch, and years after I have 
written a line, when I have read it to myself, or 
my friends read it aloud, I think I have found it. 
It has been quite a trial to myself to destroy some 
of my own pretty things, but I have rigidly ex- 
cluded everything of the kind from my books. 


E'S ‘RAVEN’: FIRST INCLUSION 

IN A BOOK.—It is pleasant to announce 
that after an obscurity of ninety-eight years, 
what is almost certainly the first printing of 
Poe’s ‘Raven’ in a book has been discovered. 
It appears at pp. 264-267 of ‘ A Plain System 
of Elocution .. .’ by G. Vandenhoff, second 
edition, New York, 1845. This book is 
reviewed in the New York Aristidean for 
September 1845, a magazine itself mentioned 
in the Broadway Journal of 4 Oct. 1845. Since 
Poe’s own volume ‘The Raven and other 
Poems’ did not appear until November, this 
is one of the rare cases where the first inclu- 
sion in book form and the first edition (by 
which term I designate first inclusion in a 
separate work of the author himself) are not 
identical. The ‘ Raven’ was first printed on 
29 Jan, 1845 in a newspaper, and had many 
authorized and unauthorized publications in 
the periodical press, but no other book public- 
ation than Poe’s own has ever been found for 
that year. The fact, now established, that 
Vandenhoff’s unauthorized and misprinted 
version happened to precede Poe’s own book, 
gives it an unexpected value. 

T. O. Massorr. 
New York, 29 July 1943. 


MBS. LYNN LINTON AND THORNTON 

HUNT.—In ‘his contribution, ‘ Leigh 
Hunt's Eldest Son,”’ to ‘Essays by Divers 
Hands’ (Royal Society of Literature), 1942, 
Mr. Edmund Blunden speaks of a great 
tribute paid by Mrs, Lynn Linton in * My 
Literary Life’ (1890) to this son of Leigh 
Hunt. He does not mention. the earlier 





tribute (1885) in her quasi-novel, ‘ The Auto- 
biography of Christopher Kirkland.’ This 
I found in Francis Espinasse’s ‘ Literary 
Recollections ’ (1893). I quote both passages 
below, correcting a few words in Espinasse’s 
quotation by the original. The later passage, 
isolated from its context, has the merit of 
not using Lewes as a foil to Thornton Hunt, 
but both are quoted only from the pleasure one 
takes in the generous praise of any man, and 
without any side-reference to George Eliot. 


(1885). 


Among others, I fell in with that notorious group 
of Free-lovers, Whose ultimate transaction was the 
most notable example of aginaty void of contract 
in our day. But though those who floated on the 
crest of the wave [Lewes and George Eliot], and 
whose informal union came to regarded as a 
moral merit, even by the strait-laced, had the more 
genius and the better luck, he who made personal 
shipwreck [Thornton Hunt], and from whose per- 
mitted trespass the whole .thing started, had the 
nobler nature, the most* faithful heart, the more 
constant mind, and was in every way the braver 
and the truer man, The one whom society set it- 
self to honour, partly because of the transcendent 
o— of his companion, partly because of his own 

rilliancy and facility, was less solid than specious. 
The other, whom all men, not knowing him, reviled, 
was a moral hero... He accepted his position 
without explanation or complaint, and was faithful 
to his flag, indifferent to selfish gain or social loss. 
And whether that flag embodied a right principle or 
a wrong, his steadfastness was equally admirable, 
and the constancy which could not be warped for 
loss or gain was equally heroic. 


(1899). 


Fiery-hearted, devoted, and absolutely sincere, 
Thornton was no mere sensualist preaching the 
doctrine of licence for his own self-interest. He 
loved where he should not, but so far as the in- 
trinsic purity of a nature can redeem the wrong 
of an action, his nature redeemed his actions. His 
total freedom from grossness concentrated the 
blame attaching to him on the wrong-headedness of 
his nena Given those principles, he acted 
on them as the logical outcome of the faith that 
was in him. Had he held other views he would 
have been a saint and a martyr. He had indeed 
the martyr’s temperament, and could have gone to 
the stake for his belief—as in a certain sense he 
did. He was a chivalrous, true, perfectly sincere 
and unselfish man, whose acted life was warped by 
crooked beliefs; but no one could have accused 
him of lies, trickery, double-dealing, or selfishness. 
And for all his “ irregularity” he was not 
licentious. 

E. G. 


ATMORE AND DANTE.—In the first 
issue of the first edition of ‘ The Betro- 
thal,’ 1854, was the long note (b)- printed 
below. (I have seen it in the copy in the 
Forster Library at South Kensington, but not 
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] 
elsewhere.) It explains the passage (a) in a | 


letter from Rossetti to Allingham, November 
1854, and is itself explained by the fact that 
‘Tamerton Church Tower,’ 1853, had Pat- 
more’s name on the title-page and that the 
‘ Betrothal’ was anonymous. But it 


is | 


printed here to show that Patmore had read | 


the Vita Nuova (in Rossetti’s manuscript 
many years before the publication in 1861) 
much more appreciatively than his flippant 
remark quoted in my review of Mr. Charles 
Williams’s book at ante p. 179 would suggest. 


(a) 
He [Patmore] was going to publish (and had 
actually printed the title) with the pseudonym of 
K. Dighton; but was induced at the last 
moment to cancel the title, as well as a marvellous 
note at the end, accounting for some part of the 
poem being taken out of his former book by some 
story of a butterman and a piece of waste paper, 
or something of that sort ! (I see my description 

is as lucid as the note.) | 


(b) 

Lines 16, 17, p. 39, 1-3, p. 40 [At Berlin 
three . . . in Sarum three "’];-and 15, 16 page 51 
“ He that’s for Heaven itself unfit, Let him not 
ope to merit me] were severally suggested by. 
well-known lines in Anacreon and Dante [trans- 
lated by Rossetti: ‘“‘ Whoso deserves not Heaven 
May never hope to have her company ”]. I have 
also to acknowledge a debt of a more extensive 
character to some writer whose name I regret my 
inability to give. A few months ago my Book- 
seller sent me a packet of books in a printed sheet 
containing a little piece called ‘‘ Ladies’ Praise ” 
Jin ‘ Tamerton Church-Tower,” 1853], some verses 
of which happening to be in the.metre, and 
peculiarly in the tone of the poem I was engaged 
on, were altered by me and were incorporated 
with two or three of the ‘“* Accompaniments ” of 
the foregoing Idyls. I have no doubt the writer, 
whoever he may be, will not object to my having 
resuscitated verses which, like much other poetry 
deserving a better fate, seem to have been despair- 
ingly committed to the waste-paper basket. If he 
happens to see this note, and will forward his 
name to my Publisher, I may have an opportunity 
of acknowledging it in a future edition. 


REVIEWER. 


ITERARY INACCURACIES.—In 
Mozart’s ‘ Limelight,’ p. 116, it is stated 
that the ship ‘‘ Empress of Ireland,’’ in 
which Laurence Irving and his wife lost their 
lives, struck a bank. This is incorrect, as the 
ship collided with the ‘‘ Storstadt,’’ a Nor- 
wegian collier, on 29 May 1914. 

In Sir Edward Parry’s ‘ My Own Way,’ on 
p. 58 he refers to Sir Henry Irving’s death 
at Sheffield in October 1905. This should be 
Bradford, 13 Oct. 1905. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 





Readers’ Queries. 


$$, 


ICOLAUS KRATZER.—Does any reader 
know what became of the letter written 

by Nicolaus Kratzer, court-astronomer $f 
Henry VIII to Albrecht Diirer on 24 Oct, 





| 1524, offered for sale at the price of 1,500 





marks in Catalogue No. 155, ‘ Manuscripte 
und Miniaturen,’ etc., of the late Ludwig 
Rosenthal, shelf-number 2594 b4 in the Bod- 
leian, p. 43, No. 237, Munich in August 1914? 
It was offered—in vain—to the Dutch Re. 
formed Church (Austin Friars), London, 
which owns Direr’s reply to Kratzer and 
deposited it at the Guildhall Library, London, 

Since this was immediately before the war, 
it is likely that the letter was sold in the 
inflation period, 1919-1924, to some English 
or American autograph collector. A photostat 
of the letter would be valuable to the under. 
signed who identified Kratzer’s portrait by 
Diirer painted in Antwerp, 1520, hitherto 
believed to be lost, with the portrait in the 
Royal Museum of Brussels, No. 621 (reprod. 
Scherer-Winkler, ‘ Durer, Klass. d. Kunst,’ 
p 42) correctly attributed to Diirer by Dr. 
Max Friedlander (see my article in the Ozford 
Mail of 5 Aug. 1943; reprints in the Bodleian, 
the Ashmolean, the Radcliffe Science Lib- 
rary, the Turner Library, Astronomical 


| Observatory, Oxford, the British Museum, 


and the Victoria and Albert Museum Library, 
South Kensington), 

I should also like to know whether there is 
anywhere outside the British Museum (whose 
copy is inaccessible for the duration of the 
war) a print of the map of Germany, ‘ Nova 
Germaniae Descriptio,’ printed by Michael 
Tramezzino in Venice, 1553. This map bears 
in the cartouche the initials of G(eorgius) 
L(ilius) A(nglus), and the emblem of the three 
lilies also found on the earliest exact map 
of England produced by George Lily for Paolo 
Giovio’s ‘Descriptio Britanniae Scotiae, 
Hiberniae et Orchadum’ (Venice, 1548), 
printed separately, in Rome, 1546, of which 
Mr. Edward Lynam, Superintendent of the 
British Museum Map Room, produced a fac 
simile edition in 1934 at Jenkintown 
(U.S.A.). The map of England, etc., and the 
map of Germany are said to be of the same 
style, 

Kratzer wrote to Direr in 1524; “ Greet 
Herr Pirckheimer from me! I hope to make 
him a map pf England which is a great 
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eantry and was unknown to Ptolemy ”’ 
(whose Geography Pirckheimer was just edit- 
ing at Strassburg with 24 maps by Waldse- 
miller). ‘‘ All those who have written about 
England have seen no more than a small part 
of it.” 

Kratzer—who cannot have seen the whole 
of England any more than the other writers 
about it—was evidently preparing a general 
srvey of England after the example of the 
Vienna University mathematicians who sur- 
veyed Austria and Hungary for Henry VIII's 
ally, Emperor Maximilian I. This may well 
have been the confidential purpose for which 
he was called to England, the secret. of it! 
being due to the military importance of the 
new surveying and map-making technique. 
As Henry VIII's ‘‘ deviser of horologes ’’ and 
astronomer, as the king’s confidential envoy, 
the protegé of Cardinal Wolsey, as Oxford 
professor of mathematics Kratzer could evi- 
dently call upon the services of students from 
all parts of England, Scotland and Ireland 
and upon information gathered from any 
ecclesiastical correspondent or royal officer he 
chose to question by letter. He is also known 
to have travelled to Cornwall “ to search the 
king’s woods and mines.’’ He may well have 
visited in person a number of places to deter- 
mine their latitude and longitude by means 
of the astronomical instruments he introduced 
into English use, 

None of these facilities were available to 
George Lily, son of the Oxford grammarian, 
William Lily, who came to Magdalen College 
as a commoner in 1528, left without a degree 
for Avignon in 1532, and remained in exile 
with Cardinal Pole until 1554. Neither as 
an Oxford undergraduate nor as an exile in 
France and Italy could he engage upon a 
survey either of England or of Germany. But 
if he studied map-making under Kratzer, who 
was a Fellow of Christ Church College, Ox- 
ford, and a praelector all the time that George 
Lily was at Magdalen College, and perhaps 
helped him together with others in gathering 
and plotting in the material for “the first 
exact map of England,’’ he could have had all 
the opportunity of copying the map his 





1 Letter of Erasmus to Petrus Egidius 3 Nov. 
1517; “ Admonish Nicolaus, first of all, to keep 
the matter quite secret and not to betray to anybody 
to whom in England he is going; he is to invent 
a excuse as far remote from the truth as possible. 

matter itself you will gather from the Secre- 
pay letter and from the oral account of my 











master had made of Germany, and of Eng- 
land. I therefore believe that the monogram 
N. B. on the above-mentioned map of Ger- 
many published by Lily does not refer to the 
engraver, Nicolas Beatrizet, who signed: a 
‘* Plan of Valetta and its Environs ’’ about 
1555: ‘‘ Nicolaus Beatricius Lotharingus 
fecit,’’ but consists of the initials of 
N(icolaus) B(avarus) as Kratzer is called in a 
letter which Petrus Egidius wrote on 18 
January to Erasmus, then in Louvain and as 
Kratzer calls himself in his autograph 
lecturer-book which I found in the Bodleian 
MS. Corp. Ch. Coll. clii, The words ‘‘ dili- 
gentia et stiidio Anglorum”’ in the cartouche 
of the map of England of 1546 would refer 
to Kratzer and his numerous English col- 
laborators. 

I should be thankful if anybody could point 
out to me an accessible print of this plan of 
Lavalette for comparison with the maps of 
Lily. It should be quite easy to decide 
whether or not the maps with their decorative 
cartouches—the one of England shows a 
phantastic picture of a seal swimming in and 
a big ship sailing through the sea—have any- 
thing to do with Nicolaus Beatrizet of Thion- 
ville. 

Rosert EIsLer. 


McQUHAE, GAIR, ORROCK FAMILIES. 
—Can any reader add anything in the 
way of dates and places of birth, marriage, 
death, or ancestors, descendants, collaterals, 
of the following persons? The smallest scrap 
of additional information would be welcomed. 
Peter McQuhae (Commodore, R.N., his 
report on seeing a sea-serpent said to be filed 
at the Admiralty), died of yellow fever, 1853, 
while commanding at Port Royal (?), King- 
ston (?), Jamaica. He married firstly, 
— King, daughter of Sir Henry King, 
Governor of Heligoland, and had (1) a 
dau.; (2) Ellen King; (3) William; (4) 
a dau.; (4) Henry. He married, secondly, 
— (possibly Legh?), who is reported 
to have had a Torriano parent; by 
this marriage he had (6) Caroline Lavinia 
(M.I. at Assirgarh, Central Provinces), who 
married, firstly, at St, George’s, Hanover 
Square, William Gair (Captain, H.M. 77th 
Regt., born 20 May 1829, died 20 June 1867, 
M.I. at Attock, Punjab) and had two 
children, Ada Florence (married John Cum- 
ming Orrock) and a son who died in infancy. 
William Gair’s widow married, secondly, 
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Richard Hare, a surgeon, Peter McQuhae’s 
seventh child was a dau. —, who married — 


Urquhart, of Inverness-shire. 
H. K. Peroy-Smirts, 


Major. 
c/o Lioyds Bank Ltd., Bombay. 


MASTER(S) AND JOHNSON FAMILIES. 

—There was an old established family of 
Johnson in Reading, Berkshire, where their 
name appears “‘ in the town records through- 


out the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.”’ 


See ‘Sir Joshua’s Nephew . . .’, edited by 
Susan M. Radcliffe, ‘‘ Introduction,’’ ix, 
note; (London, Murray, 1930). Cf. ‘N. and 
Q.’, clxii. 354, 394, 410, 428. From that 


family descended the William Johnson, of 
Torrington, Devonshire, who married Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s sister, Elizabeth Reynolds, 
and had issue: three sons, Samuel (1754- 
1778), who died unmarried, William (who 
went to India in 1774), and Richard, and 
four daughters, Elizabeth (who married the 
Rev. William Deane, of Webbery, Devon- 

shire), Mary, Fanny and Jane, Whether or 
not either William or Richard Johnson mar- 
ried and had issue, I do not know. 

Inasmuch as Sir Joshua Reynolds’s sister, 
Elizabeth, is said to have been born in 1721, 
she could not have been identical with the 
Elizabeth Reynolds who married a William 
Johnson, 5 Oct. 1731. Cf, clxxxili. 351, s.v. 
‘Domenico Angelo and Johnson Family.’ Is 
it possible that the two Elizabeth Reynolds 
were cousins of one another? . 

Were the two William Johnsons _ inter- 
related, or do we have here merely a curious 
coincidence ? 

Due to the citation kindly supplied by Mr. 
E. Str. Joun Brooks (at clxxxiii. 351, s.v. 
‘Henry Angelo’), to whom I am much 
obliged, I have been enabled to procure photo- 
static negatives of the relevant pages of the 
account of the Angelo family, in The Ances- 
tor,*vol. viii, pp. 8-11 (London, January 
1904). That account, however, does not 
definitely settle the problem of the parentage 
of Domenico Angelo’s wife, Elizabeth John- 
son, who may, perhaps, have been a daughter 
of the Richard Johnson and Elizabeth Har- 
vey who were married at St. George’s, Han- 
over Square, London, in 1728. This requires 
further study. It is intimated that Angelo’s 
wife, Elizabeth Johnson, was related to 
Admiral Byng, the fourth son of George Byng, 
first Viscount Torrington (1663-1733) and his 





—— 


wife, Margaret, daughter of James Master, 
of East Langdon, Kent (died 1756). In the 
above account of the Angelo family, it js 
stated that Domenico’s wife, Elizabeth John. 
son, ‘‘ was one of the beauties of the time, and 
in 1760, when she was twenty-two, her pictur 
was painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds.” The 
latter, as we know, painted a portrait of his 
own niece, Elizabeth Johnson (afterwards 
Deane), and a portrait of Domenico Angelo, 
We seem to have here some rather puzzling 
coincidences, if nothing more. One notes, 
also, the occurrence of the place-name and 
title Torrington. Cf. 10 S, i, 189, 256; exlix, 
350, 392. 

A generation or so earlier, one finds a mar- 
riage licence granted by the Bishop of London, 
15 Jan. 1707/8, to Edward Masters, of St 
Buttolph, Aldersgate, London, bachelor, 2%, 
and Margery Johnson, of same, spinster, 20; 
(by consent of her parents), for marriage at 
Alhallowes upon London Wall. 

What was the ancestry of Mary Masters, 
poetess and friend of Dr. Samuel Johnson 
(1709-1784) ? 

Can any reader throw new light upon the 
above matters ? 


E. F, M. 


JANSON, JEANSSEN, JOHNSON, WIL- 
KIESON FAMILIES (see clvii. 162, 
268; clxviii. 118; clxxi. 121; clxxv. 281)— 
Was the surname Johnson adopted by any 
Janson or Jeanssen who came from Holland 
and settled in England (cf. 6 S. vi, 269-370)’ 
Was anyone surnamed Johnson, who was 
living in London between 1700-1735, con- 
nected, directly or indirectly, with Holland or 
Italy? Was there any relationship between 
the ‘Johnson and Wilkieson or Wilkinson 
families, in either Holland or England, 
during that same period ? 

In Musgrave’s ‘Obituary,’ vol. iii, pp. 
331-334, are many entries of Johnson, it 
cluding one Wilhelms Johnson, 1736. Henry 
Bromley [pseud.], in his ‘ Catalogue of En- 
graved British Portraits ’ (London, 1793), on 
p. 300, mentions ‘‘ William Johnson, Dis- 
tiller . . . a medallion, four English verses, 
1736; sm. 4to.’’ ; 

Is it possible that the latter was identical 
with the ‘“‘ Wilhelms Johnson, 1736,” and 
that he came from Holland into England! 
What is the wording of the ‘‘ four English 


verses ’’ ? 
E. F. M. 
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jpoLLo AND THE LASSES.—R. W. C.’s 
interesting note, entitled “‘ Akinetos,’’ at 
ante p. 163, wherein he writes “ Phineas ”’ 
(ie., Phineas Finn), ‘‘ may have known some 
Greek, though I doubt it. But it is impossible 
that Trollope should attribute such knowledge 
toa lady ’—recalls to my mind an amusing 
incident told to me by my late father, R, H. 
Horton-Smith, K.C. (a contributor to ‘ Notes 
and Queries’ in his day), as occurring in one 
of Smollett’s novels, 

He stated that in such novel—I cannot now 
recall which—two gentlemen were represented 
as conversing together in Greek, when a lady, 
standing nearby, surprised them by saying: 
“Oh! so I ‘hear you two gentlemen talking 
Greek.” ‘‘ But surely, madam,”’ replied one 
of them, ‘‘ you do not know Greek? Surely, 
you have not studied Greek?’’ ‘“‘ Studied 
it?” came the disdainful reply ; ‘‘ Good gra- 
cious, no; it’s such an easy language to under- 
stand. Quote me some Greek and I will give 
you the translation.’”” Whereupon one of 
them quoted Homer’s well-known line ending 
with “ poluphloisboio thalasses’’ (meaning, 
of course: of the loud-resounding sea). With- 
out a moment’s pause came the delicious and 
astonishing reply: ‘‘ What could be more 
simple? Apollo’s the boy for the lasses.” 

I fear that I have never verified my father’s 
statement ; but, equally, I never knew him to 
be inaccurate.. Perhaps some reader can give 
the reference. 

L. G. H. Horton-Smirtu. 

The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


REPARTEE BY MACAULAY.—Trevel- 
yan, in his -‘ Life of Macaulay,’ chap. 2, 
refers to a repartee made by Macaulay, 
“acknowledged without dissent to be the best- 
applied quotation that was ever made within 
five miles of the Fitzwilliam Museum, it is, 
wfortunately, too strictly classical for 
reproduction jn these pages.’’ 
Has this repartee been recorded anywhere ? 


Oy |. Ratpo Haceporn. 
University of Alabama. 


EORGE CAMOCKE (? 1660-172(?)).—I 
4m engaged on a biography of this fan- 
tastio Jacobite plotter. I have covered fairly 
satisfactorily his career in the Royal Navy, 
his share as Jacobite Admiral in the Fifteen, 
his campaign in Sicily against Admiral Byng 
as Spanish Rear-Admiral, his unhappy years 
m Madrid up to 1722 (Hist. MSS. Comm. 





Reports; Stuart Archives at Windsor, Byng 
Papers, etc.). I know nothing about his pri- 
vate life and cannot verify the ‘ D.N.B.’ state- 
ments that he was a member of an Irish 
family of Essex origin, and that he died in 
banishment and degrading circumstances in 
Ceuta, Morocco in the seventeen-twenties. 
His wife was a kinswoman of Col, William 
Stanhope, British resident in Madrid. Can 
any reader help me to fuller information ? 


- J. Le Pettey. 


HE STAMPE FAMILY OF BURFORD, 
OXON, THEIR ARMS AND QUAR- 
TERINGS.—William Stampe, of Burford, 
had a son, Timothy, who, I believe, was father 
of William, 1611-1653?, Vicar of Stepney, 
1641, and ‘Royalist. According to Burke’s 
‘ Armoury,’ Sir Thomas Stampe, Lord Mayor 
of London, 1691, would appear also to descend 
from this Burford branch, since the arms are 
given ‘‘ Stamp, Essex, and Burford, Oxon.”’ 
According to the Visitation of London, 1664, 
Sir Thomas was a son of Richard Stampe of 
Reading. The various branches of the family 
bear for their arms, Sable a fesse ermine be- 
tween three horses argent quartering gules 
fretty arg. and a chief argent. The only quar- 
tering I can arrive at is John Stampe of 
Chorsey, Berks, who; it is said, married 
Ursula, daughter and co-heir of Richard Bur- 
lington, of Amersham, Bucks, but are these 
the Burlington arms, or what family’s? Any 
help as to the descent of the Lord Mayor and 
his descent from the Burford family and their 
connection with Essex would be welcome. 


A. Stepuens Dyer. 


[TAYLOR'S ‘CATALOGUE OF TAV- 
ERNES IN TENNE SHIRES ABOUT 
LONDON,’ 1636: BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
QUERIES.—I should be grateful if some one 
who is better versed than I am in Bucking- 
hamshire local history and topography can 
elucidate the following points: 

1. Taylor refers to High Wycombe as ‘‘a 
faire town, and a Maior town, with these 
tavernes, the Lyon, the Nagshead, and the 
Katherin Wheel; but Mr. George Wells may 
(if he please) keep one more.’’ What does the 
last statement mean, and who was Mr. 
George Wells? At West Wycombe, Taylor 
refers to Mary Wells as inn keeper. Was she 
a relative of George Wells? 

2. In listing the various places in Bucks 
and their taverns, Taylor does not keep to any 
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order and very often spells them phonetically. 
** Chaffant ’’’ is undoubtedly Chalfont, and 
“*Oney,”’ Olney ; while ‘‘ Ever ’’ and ‘‘ Chal- 
ley’? are probably Iver and Chalvey; but 
between Stony Stratford and Colebrooke 
(Colnbrook) he lists *‘ Amesford”’ with two 
taverns, the Sarazens Head, and the Bush. 
Where is ‘‘ Amesford ’’? 

3. Taylor mentions that at Brook Street in 
Essex (near Brentwood), at the Bull (a 
famous inn) the landlord was named Agmond- 
esham Pickayes. Was this man’s first name 
merely a nickname indicating he came from 
Amersham in Bucks or is it possible he was 
christened thus ? 

MW. 


OLD-BEATER’S-SKIN FIGURES.—A 
diary, kept by my great-grandmother in 
the year 1815, mentions, among other ‘‘sights’’ 
she saw in London in June of that year, ‘‘ the 
gold-beater skin Figures shown and invented 
by a Foreigner.”’ 
Can any reader suggest what these could 
possibly have been ? 
L...B...8. 


OUIS XIV AND CREDIT.—Can anyone 
tell me the authority for the following 
story? The French king—it is certainly a 
French king—is said to have been Louis XIV, 
but it does not sound like him. 

‘* When the financiers told Louis XIV of 
the great service they render to farmers, how 
indeed all farming hangs on credit, he re- 
marked, drily, ‘It evidently hangs on credit 
as the hangman’s victim hangs on the rope.’ ”’ 

G. E. Harvey. 


(AVE LION (Panthera or Felis Speloea).— 
' In what caves in the British Isles 
have remains of this animal been dis- 
covered out of Devonshire? It is presumed 
by zoologists to be a lineal ancestor of the 
present species of lion, and tiger also, as their 
differences are practically only superficial 
with a slight variation in the shape of the 
skull. I should like to know how far 
north it occurred during the Pleistocene 
Period. 
Witt1am Harcourt-Batu. 


UTHOR AND SOURCE WANTED.— 
“Sin in his shady cell where none may spy 


Im 
Seized the souls that wandered by him.” 


DA. 














Replies. 


TEMPORA MUTANTUR, ETC., AND 
ITS MISQUOTATION. 


(clxxxv. 135), 


'HE rather mysterious origin of this “ tag” 
still seems elusive, despite the scholarly 
quest by your correspondent. We need not 
accept either John Owen or Rev. J. Wood as 
infallible. Indeed, Owen appears to have 
misled quite a number of later scribes, For 
instance, where did he find the pentameter, 
Quomodo? fit semper tempore pejor homo! 
Again, Omnia, whether it found “ general 
favour ’’ or not, is the correct word according 
to the authorities, i.e., if the Emperor Lothair 
I provides the true locus classicus, 

The facts seem to be that there was pub- 
lished at Frankfurt in 1612 a book by Mat- 
thias (not Nicolas) Borbonius (1503-5) 
called ‘ Deliciae Germanorum Poetarum,’ 
Part I of which contained a medley of some 
hundred odd aphoristic quatrains and elegiacs 
attributed to various Emperors, though many 
of the ascriptions may well be doubted. Item 
No, 53 is credited to Lothair I and runs: 


Omnia mutentur, nos et mutamur in illis. 
Illa vices quasdam res habet, illa vices. 


So, accepting Lothair I as the versifier, we 
must also accept this version and no other. 
For Matthias Borbonius is Lothair’s sole 
recorder. Stevenson, Bartlett and Harbottle 
are all confirmatory of this. 

Nevertheless, there are rivals to Lothair in 
the field whose names are unknown, I have 
already referred to Owen and the anonymous 
gentleman who wrote that cynical pentameter 
(which we will call ‘‘ Quomodo ’’), but there 
is another candidate. For Benham tells us 
that Cellarius, in the preface to his ‘ Har- 
monica Macrocosmica’ (1661), quotes an 
elegiac running thuswise : 


Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis; 
Astra regunt homines, sed regit astra Deus, 


which nicely echoes the sentiments of Dr 
John Dee or, of Myles Blomefylde, Now 
where did Cellarius get that? Here, at any 
rate, is a locus classicus for the word tempon, 
although it comes not from Lothair. 
Lastly, the horrible false quantity, - - ; 
mutantur et nos... at which your learn 
correspondent inevitably shudders, seems 
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have originated with Harrison, the Eliza- 
bethan chronicler, in his ‘ Description (III 
3) of 1577, though he may have got it from 
Holished’s ‘ Chronicle ’ of the same year (Fo: 
§.b). Lyly’s ‘ Euphues ’ wrongly ascribes the 
tag to Ovid, I believe. Anyhow, I think we 
must accept the Lothair-Borbonius source, and 
admit that Omnia is correct. But what be- 
comes of our friend Quomodo? 


R. N. Green-ARMYTAGE. 


OOTPATHS AND ALLEYWAYS: 
DIVERSIFIED LOCAL TERMS 
(clxxxv, 199 and references there given).— 
Inganging. Mouth of an entry. Northmbd., 
Yorks. 





Ingate, Beginning of a pathway. N, of 
Eng. 
a Narrow passage between build- 
ings, Cumbd. 


Jacob’s-ladder, Flight of steps from sunken 
lane up to field. Staffs. Adapted from 
general use, 

‘Jannock. Narrow passage between walls, 
Northants, (‘ Word-lore,’ III, 77). This ex- 
plaing the misunderstood “ Jannock : buttress 
or support against a wall,”’ in ‘ E.D.D. 
Supplement, Qy., a form of ‘ gannick, nar- 
row river-channel; Beds? There is also a 
“ gannock " of uncertain significance in place- 
names in Herts., Cambs. and Middx. 

Jersey-roads, Paths formerly made or used 
by gatherers of fragments of wool to be spun 
for *‘ jersey ’’ or ‘‘ linsey-woolsey.’’ Lanes. 

Jetty, jitty. Raised footpath beside a road. 
E. Midlds, Also, in Notts., the back way to 
a row of houses, and a short hedged footway 
leading up to a field-path. Also, in Leics., a 
passage common to two houses. Also, in 
Northants, as jetty and jitway, an alleyway 
from one street to another. 

Katbrane has been recorded as the name 
of hollow ways leading up to ancient camps 
in Glos. (‘N, and Q.’ 4 S. xii, 495). 
“Cat(s)brain,’’? however, is old and fairly 
common, esp, in the §. of Eng., as a field- 
name and common noun descriptive of 
mottled, stony soils, See ‘ E.D.D.’, ‘‘ Cat” 
sb, 1(5). 

Kerb, Paved sidewalk of street. Primarily 
the edge of it, the kerbstone. 

Kirk-gate, -loaning, -path, -wynd. Path or 
lane leading to a church. Scotd. 

Kirkyard-gate. Way to or in a churchyard. 
Scotd. 


Glos, ‘‘ The Lagger,’’ Stroud, however, is 
steep, and partly steps. And “ lagger”’ in 
Wilts. is a marshy field; (E.P.-N.S., ‘ Wilt- 
shire,’ p. 464). 

Laneing. A lane, Lines. 

Lang-gate, (long path), ‘‘ the path skirting 
the old Nor’loch, now Princes Street, Edin- 
burgh.’’ (Chambers’s ‘ Scots Dialect Dict.’), 
i.e,, the path which preceded the street. 

Lankit, Short lane. War., Shrop. 

Lich-way, -road, Way by which corpses 
have traditionally been carried to the church- 
yard. A permanent right-of-way is believed 
to inhere after the first use. Liche Street, 
Worcester, was ‘‘ Lichelone’’ and ‘‘ Cadifere 
stret’’ in the fourteenth century (E.P.-N.S. 
* Worcestershire. ’). 

Light. Long footpath by the side of -a 
wood, Suff, 
List-road. 
road. Kent. 
Littlestands. Short narrow lane, E. Ang. 
Loan, loaning. Narrow street; paved side- 
strip before a row of houses, Scotd. Lane, 
by-way, Scotd., N. of Eng. Lonnin, Cumbd. 
Lode, Lane, by-way; e.g., Souter’s Load, 
Chester. Way across marshy ground. Ches. 
Loke, look, Short narrow green lane leading 

to fields, E. Ang, 

Loop. Way to a field, barred by a lift-gate 
(i.e., a removable hurdle or “‘loop”’), Suff. 

Loup-way. Private footpath (with an 
obstacle to be ‘‘ louped,”’ i.e., climbed over). 
Kent, E. Ang. 

Mark-way. Track giving access to divisions 


Narrow green, or rough, by- 


of land held in common. W. Midlds. Obs, 
Mear, mear-lane, -path, -way. Lane or 
pathway separating two estates. Northants, 


Berks., Wilts., E, Ang. 

Messigate. Way to a church. Ork. Obs. 
“* Mass-road.”’ 

Narrow-racket. Narrow lane or entry be- 
tween high walls. E. and W. Yorks. Cf. 
Rack and Rackway. 

Ope, opeway. Narrow passage between 
houses ; court. W. of Eng., e.g. at St. Austell, 
Cornwall. 

Outgang. Path between village or farmyard 














Laggen, Narrow green lane, or a footpath. 











and fields or common, Scotd., Yorks., 
Cumbd. 

Outgate, Short enclosed pathway, as an 
exit. Yorks. 

Out-track. Path diverging from main 
road. Yorks, 

Over-trod. Path across field; street cross- 
ing. Yorks. 
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Overy. Raised causeway. S. of Eng. e.g. 
Overee Lane below St, Frideswyde’s Priory, 
Oxford, twelfth century onwards. (‘‘ Over- 
the-water ’’), 


Pack-and-prime. Track across moors for 


packhorses. Yorks. Obs? (‘‘ Prime,’ to 
load), 
Pad, Path. Prefixed in N. of Eng. to 


ae gate,”’ “e road,’’ “ trod,”’ 7% walk,”’ “< way,” 
in similar senses. Paid in Scotland. 


Parapet. Footwalk of street, sidewalk. N. 
of Eng. 
Path, peth. In Scotd. and N. of Eng. 


dialects, generally a path which is steep and 
ru 


gged. 
Path-field. Field-path; field with path 


through it. Dev. 
Pavement. Paved footwalk or narrow 
thoroughfare; sometimes enlarged into a 


street, as Finsbury Pavement, which was a 
footpath across a marsh until the eighteenth 
century. 

Pend. Arched-over passage or gateway. 
Scotd. Burns lived over the Pend, Buccleuch 
St., Kilmarnock. Pen’-mouth, entrance to 
such a passage. Pended-entry, access to a 
courtyard of houses. 

Pitching. Village pavement of blocks of 
stone set up edgewise, or of small flags. S. 
of Eng. Also, a narrow uncovered passage. 
Hants. ‘‘ Popplestone pitching,’ a pavement 
of small cobblestones. Som. (‘‘ Pitch,’’ to 
press down.) 

Plain,., Level place surrounded by houses. 
Oxfs., E. Ang. Several in Norwich. 

Plainstanes. The pavement, sidewalk. 
Scotd., N. of Eng. In some Sc. towns the 
Cross or Exchange, as being paved with flat 
stones. 

Pleached-walk. Pathway under intertwin- 


ing boughs, Beds. 

Plough-path. Narrow track, bridle road. 
Som., Dev. 

Pony-pad. Hill-track for pack-ponies. 
Kirkeudbrightshire. ~ 


Pray. Path by brook or pond. Also, a 
long, narrow plank-bridge at a ford. Sur. 
Primarily a meadow. 

Prime-way. Footpath attributed to the 
first or early jnhabitants. E. Lancs. 

Pudding-bag, Blind alley. Staffs., War. 
e.g. in Birmingham. 

Pull-over. Cart-track among sandhills or 


over a sea-bank, Lincs. 
Quay. 
street. 


Raised terrace at the side of a 
Northbld. 








Rack. Narrow track or pathway, especially 
on a hillside or in a wood, In some counties 
a track made by wild animals. 

Rackway. Narrow path through a thicket, 
Nhants. 

Rake, Rough path, esp. when steep or nar. 
row. N, of Eng. Also, track made by domestic 
animals, : 

Rampart. Sidewalk high above road or 
street level, with a “ramp’’ (slope), 
Also, kerbstone of ordinary sidewalk, Lancs, 

Ramper. Any raised footway, esp. in a 
marsh, or part of a Roman road, Also, as 
Rampart above. Northern half of Eng. 

Raperie-close, Close or entry leading toa 
former rope-walk. Scotd, Common in English 
towns as ‘‘ The Ropewalk.’’ 

Rean, Footpath; narrow roadway, esp. in 
a peat-moss. Scotd., Lancs. Cf. Rhind. 

Rent. Narrow passage between high walls, 
Yorks. (A division), 

Rents. Narrow lanes, or courtyards, of 
small houses. (Rented dwellings). 

Rew, The shady side of a street. I. of W., 
Dev. 

Rhind. 
Cf. Rean. 

Right-of-way. <A cart-track, in distinction 
from a mere footpath. Ess, 

Roddin, roddie. Narrow lane, or pathway 
originally made by sheep. Scotd, Approach 
to a village. Cumbd. ; e.g. Silloth Roddings. 
Perhaps also Banwell Rhoddy and Congres- 
bury Rhoddy, stretches of high-road in Som. 

Rodrigg. Green margin of an old road; 
road with green margins for foot-passengers. 
Cumbd. 

Sarn. Paved way; stepping-stones. Shrop. 
(Berks., Hants., obs ?). 

Scallenge, skallynge, scallage, scallion-gate. 
Lych-gate ; detached covered porch at the en- 
trance of a churchyard. Herefs., Radnor. 
1839-1887, (‘E.D.D.’), At Bromyard “a 
place 40 yards long between two high walle, 
leading into the public footpath through the 
churchyard, is called The Schallenge, and the 
house close by is Schallenge House. I have 
been told that there was also a Schallenge at 
Bridgnorth. At Gladestree the steps up to 
the churchyard gate (or the space in front) 
were called by old: people The Scallenge . . « 
The Scallernds at the Broad Cabech Lane in 
1520” at Hereford; and ‘‘ steps from Castle 
Street into the graveyard were called ‘ Scal- 
lions’ in 1700.” In Masefield’s ‘ Everlasting 
Mercy ’ is mentioned “ the Scallenge’’ at oF 


Footpath in a peat-moss, Scotd. 
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near Ledbury churchyard... An area or 
space at a churchyard entrance, (All from 
Word-lore, vol. iii, p. 153; December 1928). 

‘E.D.D.’ gives no derivation of ‘‘ scal- 
lenge,’ nor any cross-references between it and 
“calends’’ (q.v. p. 201) to indicate relation- 
ship. If the s in ‘‘ scallenge ’’ is merely pros- 
thetic (though prier to 1520) it may be 
“calends’’; or it may be compared with the 
names of waste places such as woods and 
heaths, which formed a sort of no-man’s-land 
between two territories in the Middle Age. 
An early example is le Chaleng (a wood), 
Leics., 1239 (Antiquity, June 1943, p. 64). 
Among others are le Chaleng 1247, Calynge- 
wode 1280, now Callingwood, Staffs. (‘ Dict. 
Eng, Place-Names’); Challing coppice 1544, 
now Callans Wood, Pershore (E.P.-N. Soc., 
‘Worcestershire ’); Calange 1380, now the 
Calling Field, Egginton, Derbyshire, It is 
agreed that this term was derived from the 
Lat. calumnia, Medl. Lat. calengium, callan- 
gia etc., a challenge, claim, dispute. As for 
the respective meanings of ‘‘calends’’ and 
“ scallenge,”’ an extension from ‘‘ lychgate ”’ 
to ‘‘ path leading to a lychgate ’’ would have 
been easy ; but if ‘‘ calends ’’ (1856) is authen- 
tic and not really “ scalends’’ the local con- 
currence, emphasised in Bromyard, of the two 
words is puzzling, Remarkable also is the 
confinement of both to one district, Perhaps 
correspondents, especially in the West Mid- 
lands, can supply further data, or an ex- 
planation. And is ‘‘ Broad Cabach Lane,”’ 
Hereford, 1520, comparable with the present 
“Cabbage Walk” near Ledbury Church? 
What is ‘‘ Cabach ”’? 

Score. Narrow sloping street. 
Steep path down to sea, Norf., Suf. 

Scutchel. See Squitchell, 

Sea-wynd, Alleyway leading to the sea. 
Scotd. 

Set-by. A bay for passing. or turring 
vehicles in a lane. Lancs, ; 

Shard, shord. Narrow passage between 
walls; small walled-off space at a cofner of a 
feld, Glos, Wilts. Primarily a gap in a 
hedge, 

Sheergate, sheerway. Bridle-path for 
horses or foot-passengers only, Kent, Sus., 
Hants, 

Shet, A passage. 
“Shoot,’’ Shut” 


ae: Steep narrow country path. S. of 
ng. 


Scotd. 


War. Same word as 


Shut. Narrow alley or passage in a town; 





cul-de-sac. Shrop. ‘‘ Up and down the Gullet 
Shut ’’—old Shrewsbury song. See Gullet. 

Skeaf. Raised pavement above farmyard ; 
wall with footpath on it, above road-level. 
N.W. of Eng. 

Slabs, Paved footwalk of street or road. 
Cumbd., Lines, 

Sled-gate. Hillside track for bringing down 
peats. Cumbd. Obs? 

Sled-way. Sloping path to sea-shore. N. 
Yorks., Lincs, 

Slidder. Track down hillside. N. Yorks. 
Green footway between two cultivated strips 
of land, Northants. Probably two different 
words. 

Slip, A passage among houses. Worcs. 
More commonly a stone jetty for boats, sloping 
into the water. Probably two different words. 

Slipe. To the instances at the previous 
references may be added the long narrow strip 
of ground bordering the N. side of New Col- 
lege and its Garden, Oxford, marking the line 
of the City Ditch or moat now levelled. 

Slippin, Narrow passage in a town? Obs. 
There was formerly a Slippin Yard in Brig- 
gate, Leeds, 

Slit. Very narrow space between ends of 
houses. Scotd. 

Smallway, Narrow lane or track. Cambs. 

Smoot, smooting. Narrow passage between 
houses; covered alley; cul-de-sac. Lines. 
Smoot-hole, obscure approach to a house. N. 
Yorks. 

Snicket. Narrow passage between buildings. 
Cumbd, 

Snig-cut, 

Soft-path. 


Short cut, by-path. Yorks. 
Path that may be ploughed up. 
E. Ang. See Hard-path, 

Sound. Covered entry. Ches. 

Spine-way. Pathway over green turf. Wilts. 
‘‘ Spine,”’ turf. 

Spur-gate, -way. 
custom, S. of Eng. Obs, 

Squitchell. Narrow passage between or be- 
hind houses ; footpath between hedges. Notts. 
Also as Scutchel in Notts. and Lines. ; e.g., 
the Scutchel, Hungate, Lincoln. 

Stee-room. Alleyway a few feet wide be- 
tween buildings, to allow a ladder to be used 
for repair of the thatch. Cumbd., Westmd. 
** Stee,’’ ladder. 

Stickle-path, Steep rough country path- 
way. Dev. Also a Dev. place-name. 
** Stickle,” steep. 

Stile. Narrow or steep pathway ; bridle- 


Bridle-path by right of 


path. Yorks., Som. 
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Stone-loaning: Flagged causeway ; stone- 
paved bridle-way. Yorks. 

Strangway. Narrow lane or way. Dev. 
(‘E.D.D.’) Qu. obs., or error for ‘‘ drang- 
way’’? , 

Strodie, Narrow path between two walls or 
dikes. Shetd. 

Sty, Steep narrow path or track, esp. up 
a mountain-side, N. of Eng. e.g., Sty-head 
Pass, Kidsty, and others in Lake District; 
St. Mary’s Stie formerly in Lincoln, Sty- 
road, bridle-path. Yorks. 

Tewer, tuer, Narrow lane, alleyway, pas- 
sage between houses or fences. 8. Midlds. 
There was an QO. Fr. tuyre, pipe, but 
“‘tewer’’ is more likely to be an attempted 
improvement of the spelling or pronuncia- 
tion of ‘‘ chewer,”’ q.v. (p. 201). 

Throat. Narrow entrance to a passage or 
a causeway. Fife. 

Through-airt. Passage or close between barn 
and byre. Scotd, ‘‘ Airt,’’ course, direction. 

Through-close, through-gang-close, through- 
gaun-close. Open passage from one street to 
another, Scotd, 

Through-gang. Narrow thoroughfare; 
passage. Scotd. 

Through-gate. Lane or passage from one 
street to another; entry, close or common 
passage from a street to a back lane, field, 
or garden. Scotd. 

Through-gaun-entry, Passage right through 
a house, from front to back. Scotd. 

Through-way. Narrow passage between 
houses. Yorks. 

Thrutch. Narrow passage through a gorge. 
Lancs. 

Track, Pathway across a field. Sus. 

Trackway. Narrow path; lonely moorland 
way. Dor., Dev, 

Tract. Path. Scotd. Obs. form of “‘ track.’ 

Traffic. Pathway ; e.g. the path to a church. 
Sus. Cliff-path; Corn. Track worn by small 
wild animals; W. Midlds, 

Trance. Passage inside or outside a house ; 
alley; close, Scotd. 

Tread-road. Beaten pathway. Northmbld. 

Tricket. Narrow passages between high 
walls in Shepton Mallet. Som. 

Trig. Narrow path or track. Midlds. 

Trod, foot-trod. Footpath, beaten track. 
N of Eng. Massingham, ‘ Remembrance,’ 
p. 86, mentions a Downland track, somewhere 
in the South, called ‘‘ the Old Wife’s Trods.’’ 

Trop. Footpath. Lines. 

Twitch, twitching. Narrow way or passage ; 





short steep bend. Yorks., Lancs. 

Twitchell, Narrow pathway between hedges 
or houses ; blind alley; short cut. N, of Eng, 
E, Midlds. Obs in Sus, , 

Twitchen. Narrow lane or alley in a town, 
8. of Eng. Four Twychens, distinguished by 
prefixed names, in early Oxford, from twelfth 
century onwards, Dedemane’s Twichene in 
early Northampton. A place-name in Dey,, 
Berks., Wore., etc., with the meaning of 
‘‘ fork,’’ a parting of the ways. 

Twitten. Narrow passage between walls, 
Sus. e.g. the twittens in the Lanes neighbour. 
hood, Brighton, 

Under-brigg. Arched passage under a road 
or railway to connect two fields. Yorks., 
Lancs. 

Under-gang. Underground passage or 
tunnel. Yorks. 

Up-gang. Uphill path or track, Scotd, 

Up-lead, Uphill path, Yorks. 

Vennel, Narrow lane, alley. Shetd, to 
Yorks, Underground passage (rare), N. 
Yorks. 3 

Verge. Green footway alongside a country 
road, 

Walk. Alley, footway, in town or village. 

Waple, wobble, waffle, wanple ; -road, -way. 
Green short-cut pathway or bridle-way. §, of 
Eng. 

Wash, washway. Narrow path through a 
wood ; watery lane, Kent. A ford, Ess, 

Water-lane, Narrow path beside a brook. 
Guerneey, 

Way-gate. Footpath. Yorks. Private 
right-of-way over another’s property. Lines. 

Weem. Artificial underground passage. 
Forfar and Angus, Primarily a cave. 

Went, waint, wint ete. Narrow lane or 
passage, from street to street; alleyway. 
Scotd., N. of Eng. Country road, S. of Eng. 
“ Four-wents ”’ crossroads. 

Whinny-read, Thorny path. Yorks. 

Whirril. Path winding down into a hollow. 
Yorks, 

Woggin. Narrow passage between two 
houses. Yorks. ‘‘ Wogh,” wall. 

Wood-riding. Green way across a wood. 
Northants. 

Wood-way. Way to or through a wood. 

EK, Ang. 
Wynd, wiend. Alley, narrow lane, court 
Scotd., N. of Eng. 
Yard. Cluster of houses; a ‘‘ fold.” Seotd., 
Engd., esp. in North, See Fold and Shipp 
W. W. Gu 
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OHN DUTTON OF DUTTON (clxxxv, 110, 
143, 178).—Adverting to my Note at the 
second reference, the following extract of the 
Will of John Dutton of Dutton dated 14 Jan, 
1655, may be of interest to your querist : 

“T humbly request and desire, that his 
highness, the Lord Protector, will be pleased 
to take upon him the guardianship and dis- 
posing of my nephew William Dutton, and 
of the estate I by deed of settlement hath 
left him; and that his highness would be 
pleased, in order to my former desires, and 
according to the discourse that hath passed 
betwixt us, thereupon, that when he shall 
come to ripeness of age, a marriage may be 
had and solemnized, betwixt my said nephew 
William Dutton and the Lady Frances Crom- 
well, his highness’s youngest daughter, which 
I much desire, and (if it take effect) shall 
account it as a blessing from God.”’ 

He gives by the said will, £500 to the poor 
of Northleach in Co. Gloucester, with legacies 
to the poor of Shirebourn, and other places ; 
and gives several legacies to his servants, and 
gives his estate to his nephew, William 
Dutton, and the heirs males of his body, and 
for default of such issue, to his nephew Ralph 
Dutton, and the heirs males of his body, and 
for default of such issue, to his own right 
heirs for ever. Gives £800 to his nephew 
Ralph, to buy an annuity of £100 per ann. 
and gives £500 to his wife, with all the plate 
and household goods she brought when he 
married her, and bequeaths her all his coaches 
and coach-horses, and two saddle nags. Orders 
his body to be interred in a comely, decent 
manner, in the vault which he lately built, 
and caused to be made in the isle of Shire- 
bourn church, where he usually sat, without 
pomp or any needless expense; and orders 
the sum of £150 out of his personal estate to 
be bestowed in the making of a monument 
within the said isle, for himself and his two 
wives; and appoints Sir William Brownlow, 
of High Holborn, in Middlesex, Bart, Sir 
William Chalwell, of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
Gabriel Becke, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., 
his executors ; and gives to them 1,200 ounces 
of plate, This will and codicil was proved at 
London 30 June 1657. 

His nephew, William Dutton, succeeded to 
the estates ; but he did not marry Cromwell’s 
daughter; he married Mary, daughter of 
John, Lord Viscount Scudamore, but left no 
male issue, 


James Seton-ANDERSON. 





ICHENO, BITCHENO, OR BITCHENOE 
FAMILY (clxxxv. 20, 85, 110, 145).— 
There may, of course, be more places than 
one in England which bore this name, but the 
family named after it, and formerly settled 
in Northampton, at North Crawley and at 
Lavendon, etc., undoubtedly owe it to a wood 
and hill-spur (hoe), ntainly in Syresham 
parish, but an outlying part of Whittlebury 
Forest, It was given by Simon de Morton, 
son of Henry de Pinkeni, very early in the 
thirteenth century, to Biddlesdon Abbey. He 
calls it “‘ nemus meum de Mortonia quod est 
in Withlewod,”’ i.e. in Whittlebury Forest ; 
but a later but still ancient endorsement 
names it as ‘“‘bichinho Wode.’’ Elsewhere, and 
a few years later in the thirteenth century, it 
is ‘‘ byccenho,’’ In the charter it is ‘‘ Morton 
Wood ’’ merely because it belonged to the 
manor of Morton Pinkeny, though not 
situated there. In return for the gift the 
monks agree to admit Simon to their ‘“ frater- 
nity,’’ to receive him among them if he 
wishes, and to treat him after death as one 
of themselves, i.e. to bury him in the Abbey. 
The document is a Biddlesdon Abbey charter 
from the Phillips MSS, and is now in Ayles- 
bury museum. The first element in the name 
has probably nothing to do with either beech 
or birch; it much rather suggests an analogy 
with Cynossema. Compare Hawkslow, 

Houn(d)slow, etc. 

Frepx. G. GURNEY. 
Egginton, Beds. 


ENRY JAMES ON GEORGE ELIOT 
(clxxxv. 76).—Henry James’s views on 
George Eliot had, in 1908, progressed beyond 
what they were when he reviewed ‘ Felix 
Holt’ in The Nation, 16 Aug. 1866, and very 
intelligibly so, since he had then only arrived 
at twenty-three years of age (not that one 
would think so from the grace and maturity 
with which he wrote). 
A great deal of high praise has been given to 
‘ Felix Holt,’ and a great deal more will be given 


still; a great many strong words will be used about 
the author. But we think it of considerable 


importance that these should at least go 
no further than they have already gone. 
It is so new a phenomenon for an _ Eng- 


lish novelist to exhibit mental resources which 
may avail him in other walks of literature; to have 
powers of thought at all commensurate with his 
powers of imagination, that when a writer unites 
these conditions he is likely to receive excessive 
homage. There is in George Eliot’s writings a tone 
of sagacity, of easy penetration, which leads us to 
believe that she would be the last to form a false 
estimate of her works, together with a serious 
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respect for truth which convinces us that she would 
lament the publication of such an estimate. In our 
opinion, then, neither ‘ Felix Holt,’ nor ‘ Adam 
Bede,’ nor ‘ Romola,’ is a masterpiece. They have 
none of the inspiration, the heat, nor the essential 
simplicity of such a work. They belong to a kind 
of writing in Which the English tongue has the good 
fortune to abound—that clever, voluble, bright- 
colored novel of manners which begun with the 
present century under the auspices of Miss Edge- 
worth and Miss Austen. George Eliot is stronger 
in degree than either of these writers, but she is not 
different in kind. She brings to her task a richer 
mind, but she uses it in very much the same way. 
With a certain masculine comprehensiveness which 
they lack, she is eventually a feminine—a delight- 
fully feminine—writer. She has the microscopic 
observation, not a myriad of whose keen notations 
are worth a single one of those great sympathetic 
guesses with which a real master attacks the truth. 
. . » George Eliot has the exquisitely good taste on 
a small scale, the absence of taste on a large (the 
vulgar plot of ‘ Felix Holt’ exemplifies this defi- 
ciency), the unbroken current of feeling and, we 
may add, of expression, which distinguishes the 
feminine mind. That she should be offered a higher 
place than she has earned, is easily explained by 
the charm which such gifts as hers in such abun- 
dance are sure to exercise. 
Joun Henry. 


AMOUS CATS (clxxxv. 88, 175).—Joseph 
Boulmier has five (not four) villanelles in 
all on his cats: Nos. viii, ix, xvii, xxxvii, 
Xxxviii, in his ‘ Villanelles,’ 1878. It was 
No. xvii that we overlooked, and give now: 
MON DERNIER AMI, 
Que m’importe un sort funeste? 
Il est la sur mes genoux ; 
Mon ami, mon chat, me reste. 
Ayant pour moi, vieil Oreste, 
Ce Pylade simple et doux, 
Que m’importe un sort funeste? 
Bimanes que je déteste, 
Je puis braver tous vos coups: 
Mon ami, mon chat, me reste. 
Je regrette autant qu’un zeste 
Mes plus beaux projets dissous : 
Que m’importe un sort funeste? 
Qu’un joli démon soit preste 
A manquer mes rendez-vous: 
Mon ami, mon chat, me reste. 
Je suis fou? Soit! ~- Mais j’atteste 
Qu’il n’est d’heureux que les fous. 
Que m’importe un sort funeste? 
Mon ami, mon chat, me reste. 

By kind permission of Dr, Robin Flower 
and his publishers we are able to print his 
translation (from ‘ Poems and Translations,’ 
Constable) of the Irish monk’s poem to his 
cat (see clxxxiv, 320, 348). 

I and Pangur Ban my cat, 
‘Tis a like task we are at; 
Hunting mice is his delight, 
Huntihg words I sit all night. 








Better far than praise of men 
‘Tis to sit with book and pen; 
Pangur bears me no ill-will, 

He too plies his simple skill. 
‘Tis a merry thing to see 

At our tasks how glad are we, 
When at home we sit and find 
Entertainment to our mind. 


Oftentimes a mouse will stray 
In the hero Pangur’s way; 
Oftentimes my keen thought set 
Takes a meaning in its net. 


‘Gainst the wall he sets his eye 
Full and fierce and sharp and sly; 
‘Gainst the wall of knowledge I 
All my little wisdom try. 


When a mouse darts from its den, 
O! how glad is Pangur then; 

O! what gladness do I prove 
When I solve the doubts I love. 
So in peace our task we ply, 
Pangur Ban, my cat, and I;_ 

In our hearts we find our bliss— 
I have mine and he has his. 


Practice every day has made 
Pangur perfect in his trade; 
I get wisdom day and night 
Turning darkness into light. 


Ep. 


OOKS WRITTEN IN PRISON (elxxxiv. 
239, 267, 325, et ante).—Paul Verlaine 
composed ‘ Sagesse’ during his two year im- 
prisonment at Mons for attempted homicide, 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield wrote his ‘ Letter 
from Sydney ’ (where he had not as yet been) 
in an English prison where he was working 
out a sentence for abduction. 


Ratew HaGepory. 
University of Alabama. 


NATIONAL ANTHEMS (clxxxv. 168).— 
Mr. be FRarne writes: ‘‘ We took much 
trouble to be accurate in connection with the 
Dominions and if there are any Crown 
Colonies which have songs equivalent to 
National Anthems, such as Newfoundland, we 
shall be pleased to know of them.”’ 

The next matter which Mr. pp Fratne and 
his colleague might ‘‘ take much trouble to be 
accurate in connection with’’ is the elemen- 
tary distinction between a Dominion and 4 
Crown Colony, Newfoundland is Britain's 
oldest Dominion, 

Sr. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


FAMILY HOTELS (clxxxv. 110, 179).— 

Sayar, at the second reference, falls into 
the common error when he says that (@) 
family hotel led the way to temperance hotel, 
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and (b) temperance hotel was superseded by 
private hotel. As regards (a) there is not 
necessarily any connection between family 
hotel and temperance hotel. The best family 
hotels are licensed. As regards (b) there is 
not necessarily any connection between tem- 
perance hotel and private hotel. Some private 
hotels are licensed. Many unlicensed hotels 
are private, A private hotel is one which 
serves meals only for its resident visitors, or, 
to use a double negative, does not cater for 
non-residents, 
B.A. 


The Bold Hotel, Southport, still describes 
itself prominently on the building as a 
“Family Hotel,’’ and it is a licensed hotel. 

A. J. Eh 


UBLIC EXECUTIONS (clxxxv. 141).— 
Phe last of these in England was that 
of Michael Barrett on 26 May 1868. He was 
the Fenian concerned in the explosion at 
Clerkenwell prison in the previous December. 
According to the Annual Register (Chronicle 
for 1868, pp. 63-5) ‘‘it took place, we may 
say, amid the most complete apathy on the 
part of the London populace,’’ but the same 
chronicler records that at dawn two thousand 
people were present, and that of the women 
“an unusually large proportion were young 
and bonnetless girls, who were obviously from 
the Emerald Isle.”’ 
C. WANKLYN. 
[To the same effect as the foregoing.] The 
Private Execution Bill had then passed both 
Houses and was only awaiting the Royal 
Assent. 
A. L. Humpnreys. 


In 1868 an Act was passed which abolished 
public executions of this kind, and directed 
that future events of that sort must occur 
within prison walls. In London public exe- 
cutions commonly took place at Tyburn, near 
the site of Marble Arch, But the mobs assem- 
bling there grew so dense it was deemed 
advisable in 1783 to hang criminals outside 
Newgate, and this was done up to 1868. Dis- 
section of dead criminals was abolished in 
1832. 

In Barrack Street, Warwick (adjoining the 
old gaol) may still be seen one of the original 
stone cells, and some of the exterior fittings 
used at public hangings. 

Wa. Jaccarp. 


In my copy of ‘ The Manchester Historical 





Recorder ’ is a newspaper cutting dated Satur- 
day, 25 Aug. 1866, which states that James 
Burrows, at 8 o’clock that morning, had been 
hanged at the New Bailey, in the presence 
of a dense crowd which filled New Bailey St. 
and all the neighbouring streets, 

His crime was that ‘‘on 21 May he beat 
to death John Brennan, a labourer in his 
father’s employ, because he would not lend 
him a few shillings which Burrows wanted to 
spend on drink.’’ 

A manuscript entry in the same book has 
the following: ‘‘ Martin Doyle was the last 
person hanged for attempted murder. Directly 
after his offence, but before his trial, the law 
was altered, but as it was not retrospective, 
he was tried under the old law and hanged 
at Chester in 1861.” 


T. G. Scorr. 


XIX CENTURY HOME GUARD 

(clxxxv, 139, 206).—In his ‘ History of 
the Parish of Leyton,’ 1894, the Rev. John 
Kennedy devotes a whole chapter to ‘‘ Mili- 
tary matters,’ and gives many interesting 
details from Vestry Minutes and their own 
Minutes of the ‘* Loyal Leyton Volunteers,’ 
which was formed in 1803 and disbanded in 
1813. From the following extract of the 
minutes of a meeting held in Leyton Church 
on 17 Aug, 1803, it is clear that the Volunteer 
Corps was founded as the lesser of two evils, 
since there was evidently power to conscribe 
for such a force if the inhabitants did not 
voluntarily offer to serve : 

Resolved unanimously that it is the opinion of this 
meeting that a Volunteer Corps be formed in this 
Parish, conformable to the Act of defence recently 
passed, in lieu of permitting that Act to be put in 
force, by calling out the Inhabitants according to 
their different Classes. 

Long before 1803, however, parishes had 
been compelled to supply ‘‘ volunteers’ for 
military or naval service, and the following 
Vestry Minute of 3 May 1779 also quoted by 
the Rev. John Kennedy throws some light on 
the custom : 

Ordered that a rate of 3 pence in the pound be 
levied on the occupiers of lands, houses, and tene- 
ments within this parish, according to the assess- 
ment lately made for the relief of the poor, to 
enable the Ch: Wardens and Overseers of the poor 
to pay to the eight several persons, who have been 





or shall be ballotted to serve in the Militia for this 
parish the sum of 4 guineas each, being one half of 
the sum settled by the Deputy Lieutenants and Jus- 
tices, as the average price of a volunteer within 
this divition (sic), according to the Act of 2d of 
George the 3d cap. 20. 
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In 1795 an Act was passed entitled ‘‘ An 
Act for raising men in the several Counties in 
England for his Majesty’s Naval Service ”’ 
which placed the onus of providing seamen 
for the Navy on parochial authorities, each 
parish or group of parishes being called upon 
to furnish a fixed number of ‘‘ volunteers,’’ 
and an amusing account of how some Col- 
chester parishes carried out their obligations 
may be seen in the Essex Review for January 
1943, ‘‘Naval Recruiting Trials and Triumphs 
as told in the Churchwardens Books of All 
Saints, Colchester, 1795 and 1796,’’ by Gerald 
O, Rickwood, 

In this case the *‘ volunteer’s bounty ’’ was 
twenty guineas each, with an additional three 
guineas to the person procuring the volunteer ! 


L. M. W. 


SUSSEX PARISH CLERK’S FAMILY 

RECORD (clxxxv. 167).—A good rival 
to that of the Larkin family of Beckley is 
the record of the Rose family of Bromsgrove, 
Worcestershire, whose connection with that 
church from 1772 to 1881 is chronicled at some 
length in ‘ Bromsgrove Church: Its History 
and Antiquities,’ by William A. Cotton (Lon- 
don and Bromsgrove, 1881 ?). 

William-Rose was appointed sexton on 2 
Aug. 1772 and held the office for eighteen 
years, dying on 14 July 1789 at the age of 
75, and was succeeded by his son Thomas 
Rose. The latter was sexton for thirty-five 
years, and died on 11 Jan, 1824, aged 73 
years, being succeeded by his son, Joseph 
Rose. Meanwhile William Rose, son of 
Thomas and brother of Joseph, had become 
parish clerk in 1819, an office which he held 
until 6 April 1850, when he died as the 
result of an accident, and Joseph Rose suc- 
ceeded him as clerk, this office being com- 
bined with that of sexton. Joseph died 27 
Dec, 1868, aged 74 years, and was succeeded 
in the joint offices by his son, John Rose. 
The latter died on 22 Mar. 1879, as the 
result of a fall in the church tower, and his 
nephew, Joseph William Rose, was elected to 
succeed him, although only a youth of 20. 
The latter was still parish clerk and sexton 
in 1881 when Cotton wrote his book, and it 
would be interesting to know if any other 
reader can complete the story of this family. 
I have always understood that the ancestors 
of the late Mr. W. J. Roffey, the well-known 
London guide, were associated with the Surrey 
parish of Chaldon for some generations as 














parish clerks but I do not know the details, 
L. M. W. 


HE LORD WARDENS OF THE CINQUE 

PORTS (clxxxiv. 109, 171).—The follow. 

ing notes may, perhaps, be added to the in. 

formation conveyed in the second reference to 
the above subject. 

Sir Stephen de Pencestre, Pencester, Pen- 

chester or Penshurst, recorded as Lord War- 
den of the Cinque Ports after 1271 and Con- 
stable of Dover Castle, temp, Henry IIT and 
Edward I was of the family then geated, from 
Norman times, at Penshurst, and as “‘ a very 
learned man. . . ordered all the muniments 
grants, etc., relating to Dover Castle, to be 
written in a fair book, which he called 
‘ Castelli Feodarium,’ and out of which Darell 
composed his sixteenth century history of that 
fortress ‘Castro in Campo Cantiamo.’” A 
conspicuous and successful figure ageng the 
minor agents of Edward I’s admin®tration, 
de Pencestre superintended the laying-out of 
the site and the building of the port of New 
Winchelsea after the destruction of Old Win- 
chelsea by the inroads of the sea, He died in 
1299, ‘ 
The Rev. William Darell (d. 1580), M.A, 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge; Canon 
of Canterbury; whose Latin treatise ‘ Castra 
in Campo Cantiano .. .’ dedicated to William 
Brooke [Edward Brooke-Burke] sixth Baron 
Cobham, Constable of Dover Castle and Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, which work, 
however, though preserved in manuscript in 
the College of Heralds, has never (‘ D.N.B.’ 
ed. 1908) been completely printed, but the part 
concerning Dover Castle was published with 
an English translation by Alexander Camp- 
bell (1786 and 1797). 

John Philipot or Philpot (15897-1645) 
Somerset Herald; D.C.L., published ‘ Villare 
Cantianum, or Kent surveyed and illustrated 
. . « List of the Constables of Dover Castle 
and Wardens of the Cinque Ports,’ dedicated 
to George, Duke of Buckingham (1627-59-64 
76). , . 

Reginald de Cobham, Constable of Dover 
Castle and Warden of the Cinque Ports 
(1255). 

Sir Henry de Cobham (d. 1316) Warden of 
the Cinque Ports; married Joan, daughter 
and co-heir of Sir Stephen Penchester. 

Henry de Cobham, first Baron Cobham; 
Warden of the Cinque Ports (1315). 
Edward Brooke [ William Brooke, ‘D.N.B.’] 
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sixth Bar, C. ; Constable of Dover Castle and 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports (d. 1464). 

Thomas Brooke {Henry Brooke, ‘ D.N.B.’] 
eighth Bar, C.; Knight Banneret, Warden of 
the Cinque Ports (d. 1529). 

William, tenth Bar. C.; K.G.; Lord War- 
den of the Cinque Ports, Constable of Dover 
and Lord-Lieutenant of Kent (1558-96) ; Lord 
Chamberlain (1596) ; d. 1596-7. 

Henry Brooke, eleventh Bar. C.; K.G.; 
Warden of the Cinque Ports (1597-1603). Vide 
Burke, 1939, etc. 

Grorce ABBOTT. 


BECHURCHYARD YEW (clxxxy, 53, 
114, 144, 172).—The cypress in Turkey and 
the terebinth in Armenia are the graveyard 


trees, 

In Ireland, because of its use as a substitute 
on Palm Sunday, the yew is often called a 
palm. The yo in Mayo and Youghal means 
yew. The tall yew in Muckross Abbey, near 
Killarney, is said to be 1,300 years old, 

Sayar. 


HE OPEN FIELD SYSTEM (clxxxv. 
168).—In ‘ Memorials of a Warwickshire 
Parish,’ by the late Robert Hudson (Methuen 
1904), there will be found an account of a 
field at Lapworth ‘‘ interesting as the sole 
visible survival in the parish of the old system 
of dividing the open field into strips, which 
were owned alternately and cultivated by the 
jointly contributed labour of the village com- 
munity ’’ (page 65); and at the end of the 
volume is a plan of the field called Cleycrofte 
or Clay Fields, showing ancient division into 
“Selions.’’ This plan is from ,a survey made 
in 1814. The strips coloured red on the 
plan were bequeathed to the parish by deed 

bearing date 1479, 

H. K. H. 


A well-known example of the survival of a 
remnant of this system is to be seen at Ched- 
dington, Bucks, where the ‘‘lynchets”’ or 
terraces on the hillside show that in the past 
the hillside was ploughed in strips with un- 
ploughed walks between. For a full account 
we pp. 81-2 of E, S. Roscoe’s ‘ Buckingham- 
shire’ (1935 edn.). 

, L. M. W. 


Remains of the open field system of cultiva- 
tion in common fields, with its strips or 
shots separated by banks, still survive in 
Herts at Wyddial and Bygrave. At the latter, 








the open field is still traversed by a road 





crossing the Roman road, which hereabouts 
forms the boundary of most of the other 
parishes,.and leads down to the site of the 
former Bygrave manorial mill on the river 
Ivel. 

H. C. ANDREWS. 


HURCH COLLECTION FOR A 
THEATRE (clxxxv. 52, 177).—The 
parish register of Codicote, Herts, records the 
payment to the collector of briefs of 4s. 2d., 
collected for the fire ‘‘ in Russell Street, the 
Theatre Royal.’’ The payment was made on 
19 April 1674, This was evidently the same 
fire mentioned by your previous correspon- 

dents. 

H. C, ANDREws. 


MPHIBIGUS AIR-AND-LAND CRAFT 
(clxxxv. 167).—Punch (8 Sept. 1943) 
depicts, in the cartoon of the week, a 
creature adapted for service in all three 
elements; down to the waist it is a 
soldier in battle-dress, wearing a beret, 
carrying a trident, and having eagle’s wings, 
from the waist downwards it is a mermaid 
(or should we say merman ?), Round the waist 
is a belt with a pouch and a holster bearing 
the word ‘‘ Mountbatten.’’ Truly ‘‘ monstrum 
horrendum informe ingens cui {nomeri] 
ademptum.”’ 
The caption to the cartoon is 


“ Looking 
Eastward. 


Mr, Punch’s portrait of a ‘ Tri- 
phibian’.’’ The formation of “‘ triphibian ”’ 
as meaning adapted to three elements is; of 
course, indefensible, but from its specious but 
false analogy with ‘‘ amphibian ”’ it looks 
as if it may survive. 

J. B. Wurrmore. 


PEARLS (clxxxv. 82).—Many species of 

Pelecypoda or Bivalve Mollusca have 
been the hosts of pearls including the fresh- 
water Mussel (Unio margaritifera) which 
is found in many rivers in Great Britain 
where it was dredged at the time of the Roman 
occupation for the sake of the pearls which it 
contained. 

Witiram Harcourt-Batu. 


X VIIL-CENTURY THEATRE AT RICH- 
MOND, YORKS. (clxxxv. 166).—The 
contribution from M. H. Dopps appears at 
clx. 266 (28 Mar, 1931). 
A. L. Cox. 





[A. H.W. Fynmore, J. B. WurrMore and F. T. 
Woop reply to the same effect—Ep.] 
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Gerard Manley Hopkins: Priest and Poet. 
By John Pick. (Oxford University Press, 


1942, reprinted 1943. 8s. 6d.) 
[N a Dublin review of more than twenty 

years ago,-the present writer said of 
Bridges that, except in his own beautiful pre- 
fatory sonnet, he prefers to speak of Hopkins 
almost solely as a prosodist, and I as a priest, 
or} rather, a pastor, pastor in parochia, who 
lays down his life for the sheep, with a 
special feeling for the lambs, He has more 
than two or three poems evincing this tender- 
ness, which yearns for the consecration of 
their innocence. One littlé boy is exquisitely 
docile, and Father Hopkins is anxious that 
his docility should be perfected. Another boy 
is pathetically proud of his younger brother, 
and Father Hopkins is touched by “‘ this 
radiance of Eden unquenched by the Fall ”’ 
(these are not his own words), He gives Holy 
Communion to a bugler boy, he administers 
Extreme Unction to a farrier, and it means 
as much to him as to them. His “ passion 
for souls’’ is the motive for many another 
poem. He notes a candle alight behind some 
window he passes, he watches a lantern 
moving through the’dark, he remembers the 
hospitable cottages of Wales, in each case to 
yearn that the human actor may be worthy 
of the homely or mysterious or lovely scene. 
He presses the point of his meditations home 
to his own heart as who should say: ‘‘A 
passion for souls? What then of your own? ”’ 
It is with pastoral responsibility, but here 
transferred to God, that he envisages ‘‘ The 
Loss of the Eurydice ”’ 





The Eurydice—it concerned thee, O Lord; 

Three hundred souls, O alas ! on board, 

Some asleep unawakened, all unwarned, eleven 

fathoms deep, 

Where she foundered. 
His own priesthood makes prayer for them. 

‘*He calleth his own sheep by name”: 
in “The Loss of the EHurydice”’ it is 
‘““Marcus Hare, high her captaian”’; 
in other poems, Felix Randal, the farrier; 
the ‘‘boy-bugler, born he tells me, of 
Irish mother to an _ English sire” 
(obviously a note from the memorandum- 
book of a parish priest); Tom and Dick, 
the navvies; Harry, the ploughman. Every- 





| 194, col. 2, 1. 39, for ‘ Anee ” 





where, in these poems, is the double p 
—a human affection for each Jessy andy 
and the “ passion for souls’’: that 
should glorify God. The theme is vari 
developed in poems which express his ly 
yet unsatisfaction with, beauty, and hi 
perious necessity of connecting it with 

“I lay down my life for my sheep 
is acutely conscious of the heavy sag 
asked of him, and offered with so much 
tion. From among his poems migl 
gathered a handful, introspective, exp 
of weariness, almost despair, at least “9 
hope,”’ all but helplessness, longing, patig 
fortitude, and that wisdom which is gral 
for (what we may not call) small mercies, 
disputes his sorrow like a man, but hi 
feels it as aman. He is perfect in both la 

It is all this that Dr. Pick stresses, at 
goes behind it to show the immense infif 
of the Exercises of St. Ignatius in Ho 
Jesuit training for the priesthood, 

Dr, Pick’s reading of Hopkins was my 
and necessarily seems to me truer than 
which pities in him a Pagan mangi 
admires in him only the reckless logiciaj 
carried to its extreme every privilege in’ 
element of the technique of verse. 


CORRIGENDUM. 4 


At ante p. 156, col. 1, 1. 5, read Sceleray 
sceleribus tuenda sunt; p. 171, col. 2,44 
“* Quod places estsi places-tuum ”’ read Quod 
est-si placeo-tuum; p. 207, col. 2, 1. 4, f 
JaMes ” read Mr. JaMes; p. 203, col. 2, 1 
“son” read so; p. 204, col. 1, 1. 10, for * 
where ” read elsewhence; p. 178, col. 1, L 
““ Kakenkoenz ” read Hakenkreuz; p. 1 
1. 48, for “ Winterbourne ” read Winterbon 
read Anne, ~ 
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names and addresses, for the information 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. ~ 
WHEN answering a query, or reterring 
article which has already appeared, correspé 
are requested to give within parentheses — i 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers 
series volume and page at which the contrbl 
in question is to be found. 
WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to ame 
contributor, correspondents are requested to pi 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope ul 
of the page of ‘ N. and Q.’ to which the letter? 
Tue Manager will be pleased to fo 5 
specimen copies of ‘ N. and Q.’ to any address 
friends which readers may like to send to ® 
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